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The pretty floral pattern 
shown on the floor is the 
“ Mayflower” Design — 
Gold Seal Rug No. 379. 


‘‘There were so many 


beautiful patterns I hardly knew which to choose 


Selecting a rug to complete the furnish- 
ings of an intimate room is always a pleasure. 
And in Congoleum Rugs the up-to-date 
woman finds a variety of artistic patterns 
and beautiful colors unmatched in any 
other low-priced floor-covering. 


Then, too, she has the satisfaction of 
knowing she is making a wise investment. 
For her new rug is fully as good as it looks. 
Congoleum Rugs are made so well that they 
are unhesitatingly guaranteed with the Gold 
Seal money-back pledge of satisfaction. 


Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs require no 
tiresome beating or sweeping. A few strokes 
of a damp mop make them bright and 
cheery in a twinkling, 


NGOLEUM 


3? 


Ask your dealer to show you the many 
floral patterns, the handsome Orientals, 
and the neat wood-block and tile designs. 
Their appealing beauty and low price will 
instantly suggest a practical solution of 
your floor-covering problem in any room. 


Inexpensive and Durable 


Congoleum Rugs cost so little and wear 
so long. that they are the most economical 
floor-covering you can buy. They are made 
in all the popular sizes up to 9 x 15 feet. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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“ Wiltshire” 
Design No. 574 


“GOLD SEAL 
A RT -RU G S “ Kashmir” days 
Design No. 562 P 
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ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE GOLD SEAL WHEN YOU BUY. e th 
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Please mention The Outlook when writing to CONGOLEUM-NAIRN, INC. 


















The “‘ Town Cads” of 
America 
By BILL ADAMS 






pw I have driven to, and home 
from, San Francisco Bay—a mat- 
ter of 176 miles. It is a road not devoid 
of adventure, for adventure is, of 
course, not a matter of far traveling or 
peril. 

I met my fellows in swarms, and was 
overtaken by an equal or greater swarm. 
Most folks are in a hurry on the high- 
way. I do not know why, and doubt if 
they do. But there was one man who 
drove a span of black horses, mowing an 
alfalfa field. -He had between his lips a 
straw, and was surrounded by a cloud of 
yellow butterflies. Butterflies fluttered 
above his horses’ backs and under their 
bellies, before and behind them. 

In those rounded hills through which 
Frémont rode into the great valley where 
then were wild-flower carpets, herds of 
antelope, and as yet no settlers, I passed 
an East Indian trudging afoot; a brown 
man who looked to be in his sixties, and 
semed exceedingly alone. His bushy 
beard was gray, but his step strong as 
that of the youngest of the white foot- 
farers. His eyes were straight forward, 
and but that I had already lifted a tall, 
thin fellow who carried a heavy grip I 
would have taken him up. This tall fel- 
low turned out to be a sailor. Without 
suspecting me of brotherhood, he fell to 
talking of the days when he was young 
and “followed the sea.” His business 
to-day is the fixing of sewing-machines 
or the wives of farmers. Bound for the 
big chicken ranches north of the bay, 
where, according to him, the farmers’ 
wives are prosperous, he left me at the 
University gate. 

I sat on the campus, and, watching the 
students pass, remembered the exclama- 
tion of the English college boy who vis- 
ited the campus a while ago. In my boy- 
hood I also was an English “‘colleger.” 
“Buck up, college—buck up and play 
the game!” 

Whether in victory or defeat, the cry 
of the playing field never varied. 

Unlike the Berkeley boys, we wore silk 
lop hats of a Sunday, black suits, and 
tid gloves. And the sixth-form boys 
arried walking-sticks as an emblem of 
their dignity. Those walking-sticks were 
handy too when, returning from church 
in Sunday nights of winter, we engaged 
in battle with the “town cads.” Our 
hapel was not then in use. In those 
lays none but the “sons of gentlemen” 
rent to college in England. They tell 
¢ that the war has changed things 
Somewhat. 
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The “town cads” were the sons of 
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It Was Not 
Age 


that gave him that tired and 
careworn look. 


It was the “ LURKING 
DANGER ” Disease which had 
crept into his system—unsus- 
pected, and had gained its un- 
relenting hold. 

His “pep and _ personality r 
had gone. 

Disease begins with a tiny 
spark, some little irregularity. 

It is generally unnoticed and 
neglected. 

You should know where the 
danger lurks and have it “ nipped 
in the bud.” 

In our laboratories we watch 
the state of your health as re- 
vealed by urinalysis. Our scien- 
tific periodical check-up enables 
you to prevent the onslaught of 
disease. 

It takes little of your time or 
money to be on your guard. 

Mail the coupon for our new 
brochure “ THE SPAN OF 
LIFE.” We will send it to you 
free. 

National Bureau of Analysis 


F. G. SOULE, President and Founder 
O. 115 Republic Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
O. 115 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free of charge, 
acopy of your brochure, ‘* The Span of Life.’ 


Name 





Address 








the grocer and butcher, of the haber- 
dasher and ironmonger, and so forth. 
The “collegers” regarded them with fine 
contempt. 

Perplexed at the often much-stained 
corduroys of the Berkeley lads, the Eng- 
lish colleger exclaimed: 

“Who are all those rough-looking fel- 
lows?” 

These be the sons of the grocer and 
butcher, of the haberdasher and iron- 
monger, of little country blacksmiths, 
and of men who delve with shovels. We 
are all “town cads” in America. Let us 
hope so. (Provided that we do not for- 
get “Buck up, and play the game!’’) 

On my homeward way I met the East 


Indian, still trudging afoot. It was 
toward the time of sunset. The setting 
sun shone on the Indian’s face. There 


were dust and dry sweat on his features. 
His feet were weary. He sleeps to-night 
beneath the California stars and dreams, 
perhaps, of far-off pagodas. 





Contributors’ Gallery 
| Sur PossELT, 
managing editor 
of ‘“Amerikanische 
Stimmen” _ (“Ameri- 
can Voices, or Opin- 
ions”), a magazine 
designed to carry 
American views to 
the peoples of Cen- 
tral Europe, was 
born in Reichenberg, 
Bohemia, of German 
parentage. Since 1914 he has lived in 
New York, writing for American and Eu- 
ropean papers and magazines in English, 
German, French, Czech, and Spanish. 


| Figen REED is one of the foremost 
sports writers in the country. 
toon JAMES 

G. HAarsorp, 
who commanded the 
Marine brigade at 
Chateau Thierry 
and the Second 
Division during the 
Soisson defensive, 
has since the war re- 
tired from the Army 
and become Presi- 
dent of the Radio 
Corporation of America. This distin- 
guished soldier and business executive 
recently delivered before the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union an address describing his visit 
to South America. What he had to say 
of the social and economic relations be- 
tween the two American continents 
seemed so significant that we secured his 

















consent to publish it in The Outlook. 
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FREE—10-Day Tube—Note Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, 
simply clouded with a film coat. 
Make this remarkable test and find out. 


“Off-Color” 
Teeth 


are now quickly restored 
to dazzling whiteness 


This new way will bring them 
quickly. Simply send the coupon. 
Make this unique dental test. 


H ERE is a simple dental test. A 
test that will work a great 
change in the color and firmness of 
your gums. 

Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles, directly or 
indirectly, to a .germ-laden film that 
forms on your teeth. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look “off color” and 
dingy. 

Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea and decay. 


It removes that film 
And Firms the Gums 


Now mew methods are being used to 
combat it. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action and 
effect from any other known. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Why cling to old 
methods when world’s authorities urge 
a better way? 

Send the coupon.’ Clip it now be- 
fore you forget. 
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5 

Mail this rep Ss a en i 
—~ The New-Day Quality Dentifrice : 
ube = ——Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 5 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, a 
Dept. 81, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., ‘ 
Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. H 
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Address : i 
Only one tube to a family. 1892 5 
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this safe way...for longer service 


COSY 


RHAPS in the past when your dainty things 
have worn out long before they had even be- 
gun to give the service you had a right to expect 
of them, you have blamed it upon their material or 
the washing or the soap, when all the time the 
trouble lay with the acid action of perspiration. 

Many women have now discovered the dangers 
of leaving delicate garments with even a hint of 
moisture in them. They use a simple means to 
prevent risk. 

They tub their silks and woolens in Ivory suds as 
soon as possible after they are worn. They NEVER put 
them aside and leave them soiled, either in a closet or 
hamper. 

This quick Ivory tubbing is very simple. To make 
Ivory suds you may use either the cakes or the flakes. 
Ivory Flakes is quicker because it dissolves instant- 
ly and you have suds in a second. 

Of course, with any soap less pure and safe 
than Ivory, you might have to think twice before 
risking your delicate silks and woolens in such 
frequent tubbings. But Ivory has been used ‘for 
forty-six years, to cleanse and protect the complex- 
ions of millions of women, so the thought of risk 
with Ivory need never enter your mind if the fabric 
will stand the touch of pure water. 


99 *%oo% PURE 


Have you ever considered this? 
A great many women do their entire family wash- 
ing with Ivory Soap—for their hands’ sake as well 
as for the sake of their clothes. Why not try Ivory 
yourself for this purpose? You will be delighted 
with the results. 
A conclusive safety test for garment soaps 

T is easy to determine whether or not a soap is 

gentle enough to be used for delicate garments. 

Simply ask yourself this question: ‘Would I use 
this soap on my face?”’ 

In the case of Ivory and Ivory Flakes your answer 
is instantly “Yes,” because you know that for forty- 
six years women have protected lovely complex- 
ions by the use of Ivory Soap. 


Ivory Flakes for a very special need 

F you have a particularly precious garment that 
will stand the touch of pure water, let us send 
you a sample of Ivory Flakes to wash it with. With 
the sample will come also a beautifully illustrated 
booklet, The Care of Lovely Garments, which is a 
veritable encyclopedia of laundering information. 
Address a postcard or letter to Section 24-KF, 
Dept. of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Procter & Gamble 


IT FLOATS 


Please mention The Outlook when writing to the ProcteR & GAMBLE COMPANY 
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Caillaux’s Failure 


IKE other wizards who profess, or 
L are supposed, to be able to get 

something out of nothing, Cail- 
laux has had his day. 

In order to get Caillaux out of the 
Government the entire French Cabinet 
resigned early last week. 

The provisional arrangement which 
Caillaux made with the United States 
proved so unacceptable in France that 
it was not even formally presented to the 
Parliament, but his failure in that re- 
spect was not the chief cause of his un- 
doing. It was his proposal of measures 
for balancing the French Budget that 
finally brought about his loss of power 
as Minister of Finance. Whether out of 
power he will regain any of his lost pres- 
tige remains a question. 

In the meantime the French Govern- 
ment is beset with very serious difficul- 
ties which can only be dealt with by 
heroic measures. It is commonly said 
that the French are lightly taxed and 
are paying huge sums for military pur- 
poses and for loans to their Allies, and 
that France could regain financial sta- 
bility by levying larger taxes and by 
cutting off the expenses of her own ar- 
mies and those of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The facts given in a recently 
published study, “The French Debt 
Problem,” by H. G. Moulton and Cleona 
Lewis, a publication of the Institute of 
Economics, published by the Macmillan 
Company, disprove this. About one- 
fifth of the French people’s income goes 
to the payment of taxes direct and indi- 
rect; and if the military expenses were 
educed to a possible minimum, the 
problem would loom about as large as 
ever. It is the interest on the French 
internal debt that bears most heavily on 
the French Government. Not until that 
interest is reduced will France emerge 
tom her difficulties. 

In the meantime we in America should 
exercise patience with a people who are 
suffering from the consequences of an 
njust and wanton invasion. 


he Latest Balkan “ War ” 


HE deplorable outbreak of hostilities 
on and near the border-line between 
reece and Bulgaria parallels in some 
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An unat’ :ched fuse, this time P 


points the Corfu incident of 1923. In 
that case the assassination of Italian 
members of a commission engaged in 
fixing the line between Greece and Alba- 
nia provoked Italy into drastic action 
against Greece, culminating in the bom- 
bardment and occupation of the island 
of Corfu. Now, as then, harmless people 
were killed, and now, as then, the blow 
was struck without waiting for an appeal 
to the League of Nations. 

In the Corfu case the League shifted 
the responsibility to the Council of Am- 
bassadors, and the decision was accepted 
because it had behind it the force of the 
nations represented in that Council. In 
the trouble on the Bulgarian border the 
League acted promptly. Its Council, 


summoned hastily to Paris, directed 
Greece and Bulgaria (both members of 
the League) to withdraw all troops be- 
yond their own borders within sixty 
hours and to signify their compliance at 
once. The compulsive force for this 
order is found in the attitude of enforce- 
ment taken by England and France, and 
particularly in the belief that England 
will use its warships if necessary. Thus 
again it appears that League intervention 
against actual war depends on the will 
of powerful nations dominating the 
League’s Council. 

The exact and direct cause of this 
outbreak of war is in dispute. Greek 
reports say that on October 19 Greek 
soldiers were killed by Bulgarian irregu- 
333 
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Scene of the Greek-Bulgarian clash. A Greek corps, sent across the border to attack 
Petrich, has been halted, while the Bulgarians have denied occupying any positions 
on Greek soil 


lar forces; Bulgaria asserts that one 
Greek soldier was shot on Bulgarian soil 
after he had attacked a Bulgarian sen- 
tinel. Whatever the provocation, Greece 
at once moved infantry, artillery, and 
air forces against the Bulgarian frontier, 
bombarded and occupied the town of 
Petrich, burned villages, and (so Bul- 
garia says) put three divisions of its 
army on or over the border-line. The 
countryside roads were filled with fleeing 
refugees, and the terror and suffering 
of innocent non-combatants were great. 
Whether Bulgaria has occupied any 
Greek territory or not is in dispute; she 
strenuously denied it before the League 
Council. 

The region, in what was originally 
Macedonia, thus devastated has un- 
doubtedly been a hotbed of unrest and 
semi-political brigandage. This is often 
the case when new boundaries are estab- 
lished, as was done here after the war. 
It was a danger spot where prevention 
of hostilities and security of conditions 
were needed. They were not provided 
by joint action of the two countries re- 
sponsible, and could not be afforded by 
such an agency.as the League of Nations, 
whose power, so far as it goes, is practi- 
cally ex post facto. 

With all due credit to the League for 
its prompt action, it has not prevented 
this little war, and has stopped it (if it 


is stopped) only by threats of force, not 
from the League, but from individual, 
interested nations. It is even a not un- 
plausible theory that Greece would never 
have entered into the attack upon Bul- 
garia if the League had not been in ex- 
istence, for Greece would then have 
faced a war combination of Balkan na- 
tions, whereas now her League member- 
ship gives her the chance to withdraw 
safely after striking a savage blow. Sur- 
mises as to what would have happened 
if the League had not been in existence 
are rather futile; but for the surmise that 
there might have been a general Euro- 
pean war there seems no ground what- 
ever. 


Planning Tax Reduction 


HE Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives is 
hard at work in an effort to have a tax 
reduction bill ready for presentation to 
the House on the day that Congress 
convenes, but difficulties have piled up. 
The Treasury plan, which in a sense 
takes the place of what was known at the 
last session as the Mellon plan, will 
probably become the Committee plan. 
But the Treasury plan has been changed 
three times since it was first presented to 
the Committee by Secretary Mellon, and 
in neither of its three forms does it quite 


.agree with what Secretary Mellon ap- 
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parently favored in his letter to Senator 
Edge. In that letter he said that the 
tax on incomes under $5,000 “‘is already 
so small as to be no burden on the tax. 
payer.” The plan which the Secretary 
first presented to the Committee, how- 
ever, provided for a reduction of the 
rate on those incomes, and each of the 
revisions later submitted provided for 
even more reduction on small incomes. 

Apparently, the first plan submitted 
embodied largely Secretary Mellon’s per- 
sonal judgment. The other two plans 
were worked out by the Actuary of the 
Treasury as alternative bases. The rates 
called for in the estimate which Secre- 
tary Mellon apparently thinks is best 
are one per cent on the first three thov- 
sand dollars of taxable income, two per 
cent on the next one thousand, three per 
cent on the next four thousand, and five 
per cent thereafter. Secretary Mellon 
was careful to explain, however, that this 
is not a hard and fast Treasury policy, 
but a suggestion. 

The plan presented by Representative 
Garner, the ranking Democratic member 
of the Committee, would exempt incomes 
of married men up to $5,000 and oi 
single men up to $3,500. It would fix 
the maximum surtax rate at 25 per cent, 
while the Treasury plan would fix it at 
20 per cent. The Garner plan would 
wipe out all the so-called nuisance taxes, 
while the Treasury plan would slightly 
modify them. The Garner plan would 
reduce the total of taxes to be paid by 
about $450,000,000 and the Treasury 
plan by about $250,000,000. 


Wiping Out the National Debt 


A’ the outset the appearance was that 

Garner had submitted a plan fo 
reduction of taxes at the bottom and 
the Treasury a plan for reduction at th¢ 
top. This difference has become |lesj 
striking, however, as the Treasury plat 
has been progressively modified. 

The fight between the Administratio 
forces and the opposition, which 0 
course is made up mainly of the Demo: 
crats, will be waged not so much along 
the line of rates as on the point of the 
fiscal policy under which reductions art 
to be made. The Administration wil 
defend the present policy of retiring the 
National debt in twenty-five years, while 
the Democrats will insist upon a retire 
ment period of at least fifty years. Th 
surplus available for tax reduction would 
be decidedly larger under the fifty-yea 
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Yare, lower, lower! 


(The Tempest, Act I, Scene 1) 











Dorman H. Smith in the Tulsa (Oklahoma ) Tribune 
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Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 
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A good job as far as it goes 


From C. H. Harris, Seminole, Okla. 


Rollin Kirby in the New York World 


Copyright, 1925, New York Tribune, Inc. 


Already caught for him 
From D. 8S. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 


Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 
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A pleasant sound 


From W. E. Shafer, New York, N. Y. 
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How to satisfy every one 


From D. S. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 
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policy, and greater reductions could be 
affected at this time. 

There will be hard fighting, too, over 
the question whether small incomes shall 
or shall not be exempted from taxation. 
If there is not to be out-and-out exemp- 
tion, the Democrats will probably have 
no violent quarrel with the rates on small 
incomes proposed by the Treasury. Some 
regular Republicans, it is to be noted, 
agree with the Democrats as to exemp- 
tion. 

Considerable gall has already been in- 
jected into the contest, and the bitterness 
will probably increase. The Democrats 
charge that the Republicans are playing 
politics, that they know a larger reduc- 
tion than the Treasury proposes is feasi- 
ble, and that they mean to make it; but 
that they intend to,hold the larger part 
of it back until the next session of Con- 
gress, and then put it through just in 
time to help the Republican cause in the 
Presidential and -Congressional elections 
of 1928. This is vigorously denied in 
toto by the Republicans. 

A good deal of.ill feeling has been 
aroused, too, by the numerous tax clubs 
that have come to Washington from 
various sections of the country and pre- 
sented their pet views at sumptuous 
banquets. 

One fight in which the party lines will 
not be at all closely drawn is that over 
repeal of the estate.tax clause. Most of 
the Southern ‘Democrats are in accord 
with Secretary Mellon in demanding re- 
peal. Other advocates of -ultimate re- 
peal ‘favor having the tax withdrawn 
gradually during a period of seven years, 
in order to give the States a chance to 
equalize their estate tax laws. 


Economy that Hurts 
6 Ness housing conditions in the Ameri- 
can Army, according to all indica- 
tions, have reached an unbearable state. 
The old cantonment buildings, the tem- 
porary wooden shacks of war days with 
their beaver-board partitions, airy roofs, 
and shaky walls, are still the only avail- 
able quarters for thousands of American 
troops. In some posts—at Fort Benning, 
for instance—two-thirds of the men in 
one infantry regiment are under canvas 
throughout the year. At Governor’s 
Island, Mitchel Field, and Fort Schuyler, 
in the immediate vicinity of New York 
City, soldiers live in dilapidated struc- 
tures with no permanent buildings to 
protect them from the cold. Fort How- 
ard, Maryland, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 


Camp Lewis, Washington, and Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, are not in much better 
condition. 

Men may differ in their opinions as to 
the proper size of the Army, but every 
fair-minded person must recognize the 
fact that those who are devoting their 
lives to their country’s service should be 
adequately sheltered. The Army man 
does not ask for a palace or even a 
modern apartment, but he should not be 
compelled to live in quarters which were 
built during the war for the temporary 
purpose of housing men who were pre- 
paring to go overseas—buildings which 
in the first place afforded little or no 
shelter for their occupants. Small fires 
have developed into destroying confla- 
grations at some Army posts because the 
proximity of these wooden huts to one 
another has made them serve as kindling 
wood to the flames. Irreparable losses of 
property have resulted, but fortunately 
no human lives have yet been taken. 

What permanent buildings there are 
available are not receiving the necessary 
repairs. In the long run it is a tremen- 
dous waste of money to allow quarters to 
deteriorate because of insufficient funds 
for their upkeep. 

In the emergency of war any condition 
can be withstood by well-disciplined 
troops, and in times of peace, too, the 
enlisted men of the Army have been un- 
usually patient under the difficulties un- 
der which they have been compelled to 
live. It is asking too much of them to 
expect their maximum loyalty and devo- 
tion when so little is being done for them. 
With but $21 a month for his pay and 
thirty cents a day for his food, the sol- 
dier is hardly getting enough. The least 
that he may expect is a roof over his 
head and a shelter for his body from the 
wind and rain. 

The present housing situation may 
have a very serious influence on the 
men. As long as there is an Army, it 
should be properly fed, paid, and quar- 
tered. Its esprit de corps is its most im- 
portant asset and should be most care- 
fully fostered. 

Economy is a very sound policy and 
retrenchment in Governmental expendi- 
tures meets with the hearty applause of 
all taxpayers. There are some considera- 
tions, however, which must not be over- 
looked. No country worthy of the name 
would allow its soldiers to live under the 
housing conditions that confront many of 
our American enlisted men. Congress 
should take the necessary steps to pro- 
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vide a definite housing programme for 
the American soldiers which would alle- 
viate the present deplorable situation. 


Colonel Mitchell on Trial 


(Co WILLIAM MITCHELL, lately 

a general and second in command 
of the Army’s air forces, is on trial before 
a court martial. Here is the climax to 
several years of disagreement between 
Mitchell and the General Staff of the 
Army over policies of administering the 
Air Service. 

Somewhat to the surprise of many per- 
sons who have followed the develop- 
ments, charges were brought against 
Mitchell under the Ninety-sixth Article 
of War. The general expectation ap- 
pears to have been that they would be 
brought under the Sixty-second Article, 
which covers insubordination. The arti- 
cle under which the charges were brought 
covers conduct to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline. Tech- 
nically, therefore, the charge against 
Colonel Mitchell is less grave than was 
expected. There are, however, eight 
separate charges, only one of which re- 
lates to the statement he made following 
the loss of the Shenandoah. 

The punishment “which may be in- 
flicted upon Colonel Mitchell if he is 
found guilty is “at the discretion of the 
court” within prescribed limits. The 
maximum would be dismissal frem the 
service. The minimum would be reduc- 
tion in files. 

Before the trial began announcement 
was made on behalf of Colonel Mitchell 
of his defense on the ground that he 
was within his rights as a citizen and a 
soldier in making the statements for 
which he is on trial. The procedure at 
the outset of this military case corre- 
sponds to what in a civil court would be 
a demurrer or motion to quash. His 
counsel contends that the Ninety-sixth 
Article of War violates the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States in that it is an abridgment of free 
speech, and that it is therefore void. 


Business by Air 
- speed is to be taken as the gauge for 
air progress, America leads in avia- 
tion, for America still produces the fast- 
est airplane in the world and American 
fliers keep on smashing their own world 
records. At the Pulitzer Air Meet a 
small Curtiss scout plane covered the 
124-mile course at the rate of 249 miles 
an hour. At the Schneider Cup Race, 
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held last week on the Chesapeake, the 
same type machine, with its wheels re- 
placed by pontoons, flew the course at 
the rate of 232 miles an hour. In the 
Schneider Cup Race there were British 
and Italian entries, but the British 
“mystery plane” crashed during the pre- 
liminary trials and the other British 
plane finished a bad second, while the 
one Italian seaplane that flew was too 
slow for serious competition. Lack of 
foreign competitors, however, does not 
minimize the American triumph, as the 
winning planes beat all recorded flights 
ever made abroad. 

Speed supremacy, however, is not an 
index to air supremacy, nor even a prime 
essential to present-day aviation. Great 
speed means possible supremacy in mili- 
tary scout planes; but in commercial 
aviation, where speed does not count, 


America no longer leads. At the Pulitzer — 


race the only machine which showed 
commercial possibilities was the well- 
known Dutch Fokker plane. Slowness 
in speed did not prevent hundreds of 
these Fokker machines from making reg- 
ular flights abroad on scheduled commer- 
cial air lines, carrying in the past four 
years 34,000 passengers and nearly 250 
tons of freight. Another type 90-mile- 
an-hour plane, the German Junker, car- 
ried 40,000 passengers in 1924 alone 
and 874 tons of freight. During 1924 
European air lines carried 84,200 pas- 
sengers for a total mileage of 5,700,000 
miles. The machines carrying this traffic 
are not model commercial machines, but 
they represent the best attempts to de- 
velop a commercial airplane. The safety 
factor has been brought to a point nearly 
equaling that of railroads, and engine re- 
liability is slowly increasing. There was 
nothing at our air meets to show that 
America is developing anything but 
speed planes. 

Had America any real commercial ma- 
chines, their value would have been 
recognized at the Ford Reliability Tour, 
held earlier in the month at Detroit. 
Speed was not the goal there. The ob- 
jective was efficiency, a more accurate 
gauge of progress in aviation. Aside 
from the Fokker machine, one other 
plane showed promise, the American 
Stout plane, now a Ford product, which, 
if more or less a modification of the 
ordinary European passenger-carrying 
planes, was still an attempt at develop- 
ing something other than speed scouts or 
sport machines. 

Men interested in aviation, though 


they recognize the pioneering service of 
the air mail, see in the Ford air organi- 
zation the first real promise of the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation in 
America. 

We need world-beating speed scouts 
and we have them, but we also need the 
more cumbersome machines which will 
carry our mails and in time our passen- 


gers. 


Can Man Transmute 
the Elements P 


iy a recent issue of The Outlook men- 

tion was made of several efforts to 
transmute one of the 89 known elements 
into another, particularly mercury into 

















Courtesy of “Scientific American” 


This is an exact replica of the lamp with 
which Professor Miethe originally made 
gold from mercury. Professor H. H. 
Sheldon, of New York University, be- 
lieves there was some mistake; for him 
the lamp made no transmutation. Was 
the gold already in the mercury P 


gold, and the statement was made that 
several scientists were at work trying to 
make such a transmutation of elements 
or to prove that those announced by 
other scientists were merely some form of 
self-deception. In particular we told of 
the work carried on by Professors 
Smith and Karssen, of the University of 
Amsterdam, and of the roughly similar 
transmutation experiments which had 
been attempted by Professor H. H. Shel- 
don, working for the “Scientific Ameri- 
can.” Both of these experiments have 
now been completed. The two Dutch 
scientists claim to have effected a real 
transmutation, changing the atoms of 
lead into those of both mercury and 
thallium. But Professor Sheldon an- 
nounces in the current “Scientific Ameri- 
can” that his long-continued efforts have 
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resulted in entire failure. He doubts 
whether transmutations have been made 
by any of the scientists. 

Those whose interest in the remark- 
able advance of the new atomic physics 
have led them to follow it at least as a 
speaking acquaintance, realizing that the 
insignificant laboratory experiment has 
frequently been father to discoveries of 
immense practical use to man, will recall 
that the first announcement that one of 
the chemical elements had been trans- 
muted into another came only a year ago 
last July. Professor Miethe, of Ger- 
many, while burning just such a mercury 
lamp as the one shown on this page, 
accidentally produced gold from the mer- 
cury used in it. He was able to duplicate 
the result, and the announcement of his 
success received much attention. To the 
scientist it was extremely interesting, 
while to the layman—well, there is no 
way to tell just what invaluable by- 
product may be derived from such a bit 
of purely scientific research. 

At once other scientists tried to trans- 
mute the atom. Professor Nagaoka, of 
Japan, a noted physicist, announced that 
he had made a transmutation. Professor 
Miethe, the original transmutationist, 
more recently, it is stated, made gold 
enough for chemical analysis. Later 
came the announcement of the two 
Dutch scientists, who to avoid duplica- 
tion chose lead instead of mercury to 
experiment with, and who claim also to 
have effected a transmutation. 


Tentative Verdict, 

“ Not Proved ” 

Paorzseos SHELDON, using duplicate 
apparatus of that originally used by 


‘ Professor Miethe, tried over and over 


with no results—except that when he 
began with mercury known to contain 
traces of gold he got gold in the “trans- 
muted” product. With absolutely puri- 
fied mercury no gold was obtained. In 
addition to this, five Berlin University 
scientists recently obtained similar find- 
ings: impure ‘gold, transmutation; pure 
gold, no transmutation. They too be- 
lieve that Professor Miethe’s mercury 
contained at the start traces of gold 
which deceived him in the final results. 

It is made plain by the “Scientific 
American” that in any case there is no 
proof that the atom cannot be trans- 
muted. On theoretical grounds, it can, 
and by the change of one electron. But 
it is thought by many that man has not 
now and perhaps may never have at his 
command the power and the skill to per- 
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form this miracle. Again, it may prove 
possible to bring about this modern 
alchemy to-morrow. 

Of what real use would it be? We do 
not know—perhaps none. Yet we can 
depict a querulous man fifty years ago, 
observing Professor Herz playing with 
the spark gaps which decades later were 
destined to be shaped by Marconi into 
wireless and radio, shaking his head and 
asking impatiently, “Yes—but what good 
is it?” Many a piece of abstract scien- 
tific research has had its unanticipated 
billion-dollar by-product. 


‘No Questions Asked ” 


HE criticism that has followed the 

return of stolen jewels said to be 
worth $683,000 to an agent of an insur- 
ance company on payment by that agent 
of $65,000 has opened up discussion as 
to whether the payment of rewards for 
stolen property under a “no questions 
asked” understanding is collusion with 
criminals. Technically it is unlawful, 
and the fact that by rather common cus- 
tom this kind of condonation of crime 
has long existed as to minor thefts may 
be charged partly to the legal maxim 
which may roughly be translated, “The 
law does not bother about trifles,” and 
partly to the sympathy one feels. for 


owners who in such cases have no other 
way of getting back their property. 

With the growth, however, of insur- 
ance by corporations against robbery, 
there has come a recognition of the dan- 
ger in any laxity in enforcing the law. 
Laxity comes about in this way: the 
owners of insured property look to their 
insurance company for redress; the com- 
pany is anxious to cut its losses to the 
minimum; its agents may open negotia- 
tion with the elaborate underworld ma- 
chinery by which the stolen property is 
passed through several hands from thief 
to “layer,” to “fence,” and so on to de- 
tective. 

In this Donahue case the jewels were 
brought into the New York City District 
Attorney’s office by one Scaffa, described 
as a private detective employed by the 
insurance company. He was allowed to 
depart on an alleged hunt for the thieves 
or their middleman. No one was sur- 
prised that the hunt brought no result, 
and the feeling that he had simply been 
allowed to gain time for the obliteration 
of all traces of the passing-on process 
gained when his story was made public. 
He had simply made a telephone ap- 
pointment to meet a man at a hotel, had 
been told that the man’s name was “Sam 
Layton” (a statement that neither Scaffa 
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nor any one else believes to be true), had 
accepted the jewels without any expert 
advice as to their genuineness, and had 
handed over $65,000 in cash. 

Mr. Pecora, Assistant District Attor- 
ney, has since been quoted in the news- 
papers as saying that “the knowledge 
these thieves have that they may nego- 
tiate privately with such complaints 
without much chance of punishment is 
the greatest incentive to professional 
criminals to-day.” He recommends leg- 
islation penalizing the entering into ne- 
gotiation for regaining loot by paying a 
reward without informing the police of 
the facts. 

Some forms of crime seem to have 
become as closely organized as legitimate 
business. Law and law enforcement 
must be adjusted to meet the new situa- 
tion. 


In Memory of 
President Hayes 


LY green take many forms, and 
the gift to the State of Ohio of 
Spiegel Grove, the beautiful homestead 
of President Rutherford B. Hayes, in 
Fremont, Ohio, was one of the most in- 
teresting gifts of recent years. 
Of all the homes of our twenty-nine 
Presidents there have been ‘preserved 

















The home of Rutherford B. Hayes, as it was during his Governorship of Ohio 
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only those of Washington at Mount Ver- 
non, Jefferson at Monticello, Madison at 
Montpelier, Jackson at the Hermitage, 
and the modest home of Lincoln in the 
city of Springfield. In all those in- 
stances, however, more or less time had 
elapsed before the homes were acquired 
and put in a state of preservation, and 
but few or no personal relics or memo- 
rials were secured. Spiegel Grove met 
with no such impairment. When Colonel 
Webb C. Hayes, President Hayes’s sec- 
ond son, turned it over to the State a few 
years ago, it was in perfect condition and 
all of the valuable historic effects of 
President Hayes were there intact. 

The George Croghan Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
celebrate each year the birthday (Octo- 
ber 4) of President Hayes. The pro- 
gramme this year took the form of the 
dedication of a Spiegel Grove Gateway, 
with bronze tablets, erected by Colonel 
Hayes in honor of General R. R. Buck- 
land, “first law partner and _ lifelong 
friend of Rutherford B. Hayes.” At the 
same time occurred the second historical 
conference of persons and societies inter- 
ested in Ohio history. At this conference 
there was considered a tentative plan for 
the organization of a historical society, 
named in honor of President Hayes on 
account of his active participation in the 
affairs of the colleges and historical so- 
cieties of his native State after his return 
to private life. 

President Hayes was a great reader 
and a man of scholarly tastes and attain- 
ments. His library of Americana was 
not excelled in his time by that of any 
other private individual in the Nation. 
He had the instincts of a collector and 
preserved all papers and memoranda 
both of his public and private life in 
orderly form.. His Diaries and Letters, 
edited by Dr. Charles R. Williams, au- 
thor of the Life of President Hayes, are 
now in course of publication by the State 
of Ohio and will be a valuable contribu- 
tion to American history. With the ex- 
ception of Thomas Jefferson and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, no President has left 
such a collection of individual memo- 
randa, literary remains, and personal-me- 
mentoes as did President Hayes. Arch- 
bishop O’Connell recently has said that 
not long before the death of Cardinal 
Gibbons—a keen observer of men—they 
were discussing the relative merits of the 
various Presidents whom he had person- 
ally known, and the Cardinal said: “TI 
have known them all intimately and well 

















trom the “‘lilustrated London News” of 1878 


The age-old Khyber Pass is to echo to the whistle of the locomotive 


from Lincoln until now; and to my mind 
the most scholarly and refined of them 
all was President Hayes.” 

While President Hayes himself was 
utterly averse to self-laudation, the idea 
of some memorial to him occurred to a 
son whom he sent on an official visit to 
mark the birthplace of George Washing- 
ton. The happy consummation of Colo- 
nel Hayes’s almost fifty years of plan- 
ning and filial devotion seem now near 
consummation by the prospective organi- 
zation of the Hayes Historical Society as 
outlined at the meeting of October 4, 


under the generous initiative of Colonel 
and Mrs. Hayes. 


The Khyber Pass Railway 
it is indeed a sign of the times that 
there should now be a railroad 
through the Khyber Pass. To India, in 
Lord Rosebery’s famous phrase, the 
Himalayas have offered hitherto the pro- 
tection of a cactus hedge. This railroad, 
bridging sunless abysses and plunging 
into rock-hewn tunnels, pierces the hedge 
for twenty-six romantic miles. 
The Khyber Pass—a dark gorge 
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bounded by precipices and in some 
places only a few feet wide—is a link 
between Peshawur, on the northwest 
frontier of India, and Cabul, the capital 
of Afghanistan. There is an ancient 
saying that no man can conquer India 
who has not made himself first the mas- 
ter of Cabul; and for thousands of years 
the Khyber has been a highroad of inva- 
sion, trodden by the armies of Genghiz 
Khan, Tamerlane, and other chieftains 
of central Asia. 

The British approached India, not by 
land, but by sea; and to them the ques- 
tion has been to defend the Khyber, not 
to attack it. The danger of Russia in- 
vading India by way of Afghanistan is 
one which Lord Salisbury ridiculed by 
suggesting that people should use large 
maps. Still, the diplomatic struggle be- 
tween Russia and Britain for the pre- 
dominating influence over Afghanistan 
has been going on for a century, and may 
not yet be over. 

As Foreign Secretary, Lord Grey 
flirted with the idea of a railroad con- 
necting India and Persia, but nothing 
came of it. And it was not until the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon that the plan 
of advancing railroads into the Hima- 
layas was seriously discussed. The rea- 
son is not merely strategic, in the usual 
sense of that word. Along the mountain- 
ous frontier there is chronic trouble with 
the tribes. But it has been found that 
the railroad through Baluchistan to 
Quetta and Kandahar has brought these 
border communities into peaceful contact 
with civilizing influence. In fact, the 
policy has been adopted of setting the 
tribal chiefs themselves to maintain or- 
der. And the hope is that the Khyber 
Railroad, by encouraging commerce, will 
introduce a new and more tranquil ré- 
gime. 


The Khyber of the Past 


6 tips Khyber Pass and its extension 

beyond Jeliahabad, known as the 
Koord Cabul, have witnessed more than 
one scene of horror. It was in 1841 that 
events occurred which drove the British 
out of Cabul. Troops and civilians num- 
bered, in all, about 26,000 persons, many 
of them women and some of them chil- 
dren. It was the depth of winter. The 
defiles were almost impassable. And be- 
hind every rock there lurked a sharp- 
shooter. Enough to say that of this en- 


tire column, one man only—his name 
was Brydon—staggered ultimately into 
Jellahabad. 


In a march of a little more 


than one hundred miles all others had 
perished. 

In the ’seventies Russia seized Khiva, 
and Afghanistan came under her influ- 
ence. A British mission to Cabul entered 
the Khyber Pass, but was denied the 
road by Afghan outposts. The result, 
once more, was war. Along three of the 
Himalayan gorges—one of them the 
Khyber—British forces simultaneously 
advanced; and Afghanistan was brought 
again into the Indian sphere of influence. 

It now looks as if the once formidable 
Khyber would become a national park 
for visitors to India, who will look with 
astonishment on its dizzy heights and 
sunless depths. 


Onthe Seattle Battle- 
Line 
HAT Seattle thinks of George 
Marvin, and what Tacoma 
thinks of what Seattle thinks 


of George Marvin, are duly and fully re- 
corded elsewhere in this issue of The 


Outlook. The Seattle “Times” speaks 


on behalf of Seattle, the Tacoma “News 
Tribune” on behalf of the city that lost 
out in the fight to name Mount Rainier. 

What Tacoma thinks of Seattle—well, 
that is a family fight, for which The 
Outlook is not responsible. What Seattle 
thinks of George Marvin strikes nearer 
home. 

We have analyzed the criticisms put 
forward by the Seattle “Times,” and find 
that (disregarding personalities) they are 
essentially three in number: (1) The 
“Times” charges that Mr. Marvin has 
resuscitated tales of the “old Seattle 
Spirit,” “a thing that has hardly been 
mentioned in the last fifteen years by 
people who live in Seattle, and probably 
not for a longer period by other people 
who live on Puget Sound.” (2) It 
charges Mr. Marvin with faking a quo- 
tation from publicity material issued on 
behalf of Seattle. (3) It draws the 
pleasant inference that Mr. Marvin lied 
in making a comparison of Mount Rai- 
nier and Fujiyama. 

Let us take up these charges and state- 
ments one by one. 

We have just received from the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce a most delightful 
and persuasive booklet entitled “Seattle 
—Her Faults and Her Virtues.” It will 
be worth the time of any reader of The 
Outlook to drop a post-card to the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce asking ‘or a 
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copy. It is a mighty good piece of mu- 
nicipal publicity. What makes it of 
interest, however, in connection with the 
present discussion is the following state- 
ment telling of the birth of the “Seattle 
Spirit:” 

Nowhere do men speak of the spirit 
of a city with such definiteness. Nor 
is it a term that has come into being 
with modern self-consciousness of pub- 
licity and civics—the records of a 
celebration twenty-five years ago 
speak decidedly of “the Seattle Spirit.” 
It is an entity—a something—a civic 
personality—that men speak of as 


they would speak of a building or a 
man. 


The spirit of Seattle is something not 
to be denied. It needs only to be pro- 
tected against ill-advised expression. 

The Seattle “Times” was unfortunate 
in charging Mr. Marvin with faking the 
publicity material which he quoted in his 
article. As the illustration which accom- 
panies the editorial from the “Times” 
shows, it was quoted verbatim. Mr. 
Marvin tore it from a pamphlet which 
the Advertising Club of Seattle issued as 
an invitation to the members of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion to visit Seattle this past summer. 
Certainly this is from an “official pub- 
licity agency working on behalf of Seat- 
tle.” 

If the editor of the “Times” had taken 
the trouble to glance at “Who’s Who in 
America,” he would have found that Mr. 
Marvin’s experiences in the Far East had 
been quite extensive. A simple reference 
of this kind would have saved him from 
drawing the inference that Mr. Marvin 
had not gone far enough East to see 
Fujiyama. 

Really, it seems to us that as an 
attorney for the defense the Seattle 
“Times” fell down rather badly on the 
job. It may not be modest of us, but 
we think that we could draw up a much 
better defense of Seattle sitting right here 
in The Outlook’s office in provincial 
New York. What we could do if The 
Outlook’s office were located in the L. C. 
Smith building would probably be even 
better. If we could move The Outlook 
office to a trout stream in the neighbor- 
hood of Seattle, we could doubtless do 
even better yet. Under the existing han- 
dicaps, however, we might express our- 
selves somewhat as follows: 

George Marvin, a special correspon- 


dent of The Outlook, has some rather 
unkind things to say of the spirit of 
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Seattle “which slumbers not nor 
sleeps.” He thinks ‘“‘the world is too 
much with us,” that “getting and 
spending we lay waste our powers.” 
We are too commercial to satisfy 
George Marvin. 

A city such as Seattle can stand a 
good deal of criticism without injury. 
The only injury can come through its 
citizens failing to profit by any grain 
of truth that may be in such criticism. 

Our neighbor, the Tacoma “News 
Tribune,” thinks that there is a great 
deal of truth in what Mr. Marvin 
says. It isn’t pleasant to have a 
neighbor confirm such impressions as 
Mr. Marvin received of Seattle. 

While we have been inviting the 
world and his wife to watch us grow 
have we been duly solicitous as to the 
manner of that growth? Mr. Marvin 
and the Tacoma “‘News Tribune” say 
no. Almost all the inhabitants of 
Seattle say yes. 

Seattle has grown fast. Its citizens 
within less than a single lifetime have 
built one of the major cities of Amer- 
ica. Literally they have moved moun- 
tains, and some of the intangible 
mountains were greater than those of 
earth and stone. 

Seattle has fought for its place in 
the sun. From now on it should be 
the duty of Seattle to take every pre- 
caution lest the shadow of its growth 
keep the sun from its fellow-Americans 
of the Northwest. Seattle can reach 
its greatest destiny only if it moves in 
sympathy and unison with the other 
communities of the Northwest. 

We are dowered with the richest 
portion of America’s inheritance. It 
is our right and our privilege to use 
that dower for the best interests of 
our land. The greater the strength 
and power of Seattle, the greater its 
obligation to the State of Washing- 
ton and to the country as a whole. 

There are some things we have 
which Mr. Marvin missed and which 
might have been drawn upon to paint 
a different picture of Seattle as it is 
to-day. He might have noted on the 
right side of the ledger the fact that 
there is but one city in America with a 
lower rate of illiteracy; only one city 
which spends more per capita for 
schools; only one with a greater per- 
centage of home-owning citizens. Such 
facts are not the earmarks of a city 
devoted solely to the pursuit of cash. 
In the maintenance of high standards 
of education and citizenship Seattle 
gives proof that her go-getters are get- 
ting something of greater worth than 
dollars and cents. 


Some such editorial as this might have 
been more persuasive with Seattle’s 
neighbors and the correspondents who 


have written us from the Northwest in_ 


full indorsement of Mr. Marvin’s article 
than the editorial which we reproduce on 
another page. 


The Cure for Crime 


N the same day the President of 
() the United States and the House 
of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ascribed the increase 
in juvenile crime to failure in home 
training. 

Said the President to the International 
Convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association: 

Too many people are neglecting the 
real well-being of their children, shift- 
ing the responsibility for their actions 
and turning over supervision of their 
discipline and conduct to the juvenile 
courts. It is stated on high authority 
that a very large proportion of the 
outcasts and criminals come from the 
ranks of those who lost the advantages 
of normal parental control in their 
youth. They are the refugees from 
broken homes who were denied the 
necessary benefits of parental iove and 
direction. . . . What the youth of the 
country need is, not more public con- 
trol through Government action, but 
more home control through parental 
action. 

Said the Bishops in their Pastoral Let- 
ter: 

We see a weakening of the ties and 
a lowering of the standards of home 
life, due to lack of proper parental 
control and to the absence from homes 
of definite religious influence. We see 
a widespread revolt against the Chris- 
tian ideals of morality and purity ex- 
pressed in much of our literature, ad- 
vocated openly by some of those 
whose position gives them hearing and 
influence, hailed by many as the ad- 
vent of a fuller freedom and a larger 
self-expression, and, in correspondence 
with this, the appalling and still in- 
creasing growth among us of divorce. 
. . . Can we fail to see the connection 
between this situation and the spirit of 
lawlessness, the startling increase in 
crime, and especially the increase in 
the number of youthful criminals, 
which is now challenging our atten- 
tion? 

Both the President and the Bishops 
see in religion the one force which will 
combat the evils they describe. The 
President sees that power at work in the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
The Bishops proffer that power in terms 
of the historic creeds of the Church. In 
whatever form that power is described 
and presented, it seems alike to the 
statesman and the churchman essential 
if peace, order, security, and civilization 
itself are to survive. 

These addresses will serve a good pur- 
pose if they get a wide hearing for the 
idea that the safety of a nation cannot 
‘est upon restraint alone. Government, 
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whether of the Nation or of the State or 
of the municipality, has for its prime 
purpose the protection of persons and 
property against assaults of every kind; 
but Government of itself can never cast 
out the evil spirit which prompts these 
assaults. It can foster the institutions 
through which the people at large may 
be trained to use their power for the 
service of society; but the power itself 
must come from sources which the Gov- 
ernment cannot tap. 

In importance to society there is no 
career comparable to that of a father or 
a mother. 


Ashes of History 


ROM August, 1914, to April, 1917, 
3 our relations with Germany made 
an extraordinary chapter in dip- 
lomatic history. The fiction of our 
“friendship with the German people” 
was being kept up, although very few of 
the German people felt any friendship 
whatever for us, and ours for Germany 
had vanished with the invasion of Bel- 
gium. We had been astutely chosen as 
the representative of Germany in the 
capitals of the Allies, and were running 
her errands in London and Paris the 
while her submarines drowned our citi- 
zens. Mr. Bryan was being fooled to the 
top of his bent by various “neutral” and 
“peace-loving” organizations, eager to 
stop the exportation of munitions to Eu- 
rope—these organizations being merely 
pro-German societies under thin disguise, 
who objected to the munitions simply 
because they were not going to Germany. 
And the notorious von Papen and Boy- 
Ed, consorting with and entertained by 
Americans in Washington and New York, 
were engineering an underground warfare 
against the United States. 

Certain periodicals and a few weird 
professors are now trying to spread the 
illusion that Germany’s attitude was 
altogether high-minded at this time, and 
that the world would see her in her true 
guise of innocence if it were not for 
the dark machinations of England and 
France. They are fond of dismissing 
public indignation of the time as “‘hys- 
teria.” No incident of all that mad 
period is stranger than the publication of 
the Zimmermann note—that exhibition 
of raw Teutonism in which the German 
Foreign Minister proposed to cut up the 
United States and hand some of them 
over to Mexico. The story of this is now 
wholly revealed in an article by. Burton 
J. Hendrick in the “World’s Work.” 

Mr. Hendrick adds nothing to our 
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knowledge of the note itself. That was 
published for the world to read in Febru- 
ary, 1917. In it Zimmermann informed 
the German Minister in Mexico that 
Germany was about to begin again her 
unrestricted submarine warfare; that she 
would try to keep the United States neu- 
tral; failing this, she would make an 
alliance with Mexico and together make 
war upon the United States; that Mex- 
ico’s share of the profits was to be Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona; and that it 
would be agreeable if Mexico would patch 
up a peace between Germany and Japan. 
What Mr. Hendrick reveals is the method 
by which this delightful note came to be 
known, and some of the results thereof. 

Germany sent the message by three 
routes: by wireless through Sayville, 
Long Island; by the Swedish diplomatic 
service; and by the American State De- 
partment. The British Government was 
in possession of the German wireless 
code, and was accustomed to read the 
voluminous messages with which Berlin 
was filling the air. The British captured 
or decoded all three messages. The Say- 
ville wireless was being used by the Ger- 
mans in defiance of the fact that Wash- 
ington had forbidden it. The Swedish 
diplomatic service was more than accom- 
modating to all German requests. But it 
may be questioned whether a message 
proposing war against a country, and 
partition of its territory, was ever before 
conveyed by the diplomatic service of 
the country plotted against! Zimmer- 
mann handed his message to the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Berlin and asked for its 
transmission to Ambassador Bernstorff in 
Washington. He said it was a reply to 
President Wilson’s peace efforts. Con- 
trary to all custom and common sense, 
the American Embassy was transmitting 
messages without knowing their contents. 
Mr. Hendrick absolves Ambassador 
Gerard, and says he could have acted 
thus only on orders from President Wil- 
son. The Americans asked for no trans- 
lation; the message was telegraphed in 
the German cipher, but read by the Brit- 
ish officials as it crossed England. The 
British did not have that faith in Ger- 
many’s innocence which characterized 
our Government up to the spring of 
1917. Bernstorff’s relay message to 
Mexico was actually found by our State 
Department (after the tip came from 
Ambassador Page in London) in the ca- 
ble office in Washington! And Mr. Page 


gained his first knowledge of the message 
from the British Government. 
Some of the results were amusing. 





Pro-German persons in America de- 
nounced the message as a British hoax. 
They were left in a ridiculous position, 
however, when Zimmermann acknowl- 
edged the authorship. Americans were 
given the credit of having captured and 
deciphered the despatches. British news- 
papers assailed the British Secret Service 
as less efficient than the American, since 
in this instance the Americans had won 
out. Both British and American Gov- 
ernments let this misconception go un- 
disputed, as the possession by the Eng- 
lish of the German code was still a se- 
cret. And the German Minister in Mex- 
ico, von Eckhardt, was extremely un- 
happy, despite the “storm of cheers” 
with which he was being greeted in the 
streets and the “three faint hisses” which 
formed the chilling reception of the 
American Ambassador. One copy of the 
message was actually ‘bought in Mexico 
City—presumably by an agent of the 
British Secret Service. Von Eckhardt 
explained at great length to Berlin, and 
his messages were read with mirth in the 
American Embassy in London and in the 
British Foreign Office. These messages 
show where Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim 
gets the material for his novels. The 
good Herr von Eckhardt was deeply dis- 
tressed. Despite all the efforts at 
secrecy, despite his Government’s be- 
trayal of confidence about the Sayville 
wireless, there was a leak somewhere. 
Probably in the German Embassy in 
Washington, he suggests. Not in his 
Chancellery! His secretary had burned 
the despatches and “scattered the ashes.” 
They had been read to him “at night, in 
my dwelling-house, in a low voice,” and, 
until destroyed, kept in a “steel safe.” 
Ah, was it not so shameful? 


Senator Lodge’s 
Posthumous Evidence 


MONG the multitude of books 
A that tumble from the presses 
into obscurity there occasionally 
emerges one whose publication is a pub- 
lic event. Such was Winston Churchill’s 
“World Crisis.” Such have been the 
volumes of the Page letters. Such now 
is “The Senate and the League of Na- 
tions” of Henry Cabot Lodge.’ 

No historian of the World War and 
its aftermath will find that he can afford 
to pass it by. It is more than a notable 
public document of the times; it is a 

1The Senate and the League of Nations. 


By Henry Cabot Lodge. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $4. 
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portraiture of two men whose struggle 
with each other profoundly affected, if it 
did not determine, the course of the 
United States at one of its critical pe- 
riods. 

In the first place, it is a portrait 
of Lodge himself. As no other book that 
has appeared, or is likely to appear, it 
explains to the reader of imagination the 
animosity which Senator Lodge aroused 
in his political opponents, and particu- 
larly in Mr. Wilson and his more devoted 
followers. Complacent ignorance was a 
trait in. others which Senator Lodge 
could not well forgive, and this scorn was 
a feeling (his opponents would say one 
of the few feelings) which he took small 
pains to conceal. And not infrequently 
he found President Wilson -ignorant of 
important matters and undisturbed by 
his ignorance. Thus when Mr. Wilson 
proposed to subject Mexico to a blockade 
without declaring war, to Mr. Lodge it 
seemed incredible that the President of 
the United States should not know that 
without declaring war no blockade could 
be established, for the fact that a general 
blockade is a purely belligerent right is 
“the A B C of international law.” Mr. 
Lodge’s comment upon the one classical 
illusion he could find in Mr. Wilson’s 
speeches or writings, in which Mr. Wil- 
son confused Hercules and Antezus, is a 
case in point. After giving the true ver- 
sion of the myth, Mr. Lodge adds: 


The story is as popular as it is old. 
It is in every classical dictionary and 
in all the books which boys used to 
read about the Greek mythology. But 
as Macaulay says in one of his essays, 
“I have no desire to detain my reader 
with this fourth form learning.” The 
point is that it seems incredible that 
Mr. Wilson should have made a blun- 
der of this sort, which not only would 
be impossible to a scholar but, one 
would think, impossible to an educated 
man. 


This scorn led Mr. Lodge to the use 
of irony calculated to infuriate its vic- 
tims. A single example must suffice 
here as typical. In the Senate commit- 
tee’s report on the Treaty of Versailles 
Senator Lodge, in reply to the “clamor 
for speedy action” by the Senate, re- 
ferring to the fact that neither France, 
nor Italy, nor Japan, had yet acted, 
wrote: 

Persons afflicted with inquiring 
minds have wondered not a little that 
the distressed mourners over delays in 
the Senate have not also aimed their 
criticism at the like shortcomings on 
the part of France, Italy, and Japan, 
an act of even-handed justice in fault- 
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Henry Cabot Lodge 


finding which they have hitherto failed 
to perform. 


Not less vigorous than his portrait of 
himself, however, is the portrait which 
he has painted of President Wilson. It 
is hard sometimes to distinguish between 
the act of ascribing motives to a man 
and the act of delineating his character. 
What Mr. Lodge does in this book is to 
show how his estimate of Mr. Wilson’s 
character, and incidentally his estimate 
of his dominant motive, guided ‘him as 
Senator in dealing with the President. 
It is only incidentally, if at all, that Mr. 
Lodge undertakes to pass moral judg- 
ment upon Mr. Wilson; but throughout 
the book he shows how his judgment of 
the President’s mind and attitude served 
in successfully putting through a Na- 
tional policy. Mr. Lodge does not rest 
his case upon mere surmise. He adduces 
evidence, and he reaches the conclusion 
that, “as the strenuous days which were 
filled by the contest over the League of 
Nations passed by, almost every one 
bringing its difficulty and its crucial 
question, I made no mistake in my esti- 
mate of what President Wilson would do 
under certain conditions.” This esti- 
mate was based on the view that 
throughout his career Mr. Wilson was 
guided by his “overwhelming thought of 
self.” And in this Mr. Lodge found the 
key to all that Wilson did. 

In the contrast between these two men 


is to be found in extreme form the con- 
trast between the two parties they rep- 
resented. Mr. Wilson is commonly 
called an idealist. There is no doubt 
that he was governed by ideals. Whether 
they were sound ideals or unsound ideals 
is not to the point; they were not ac- 
tualities, but something imagined for the 
future. On the other ‘hand, Mr. Lodge 
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throughout is governed by his sense of 
reality. What offends Mr. Wilson most 
is an affront to his emotions as aroused 
by some imagined future; what offends 
Mr. Lodge most is an affront to his com- 
mon sense and his knowledge of facts. 
The contest between Lodge and Wilson 
as pictured in this book was in dramatic 
and extreme form the contest between 
those two types of character and concep- 
tions of government that have divided 
American parties. In the words of 
William Garrott Brown, this is the con- 
flict of “the universal and the visionary 
against the specific and the practical, the 
kingdom of the air against the kingdom 
of the earth.” 

The bitterness of this struggle would 
have been avoided if men of the type of 
Lodge could have seen in the Wilsonian 
some measure of common sense, and if 
the men of the Wilson type could have 
seen in their opponents ideals, none the 
less ideals because they were not their 
own. 

As it was the extreme idealist, with- 
out an adequate sense of reality, who 
was the chief executive in negotiating 
the treaty and in determining its fate, 
upon him rests the responsibility for the 
failure. 

It is not merely the future historian 
that will profit by the evidence in this 
book, but the future statesman. He 
ought at least to learn from it the dan- 
gers that will beset him from the ex- 
tremists on either side. 


Those Good Old Times 


By LAWRENCE F, ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


UCH talk there is nowadays of 
M the widespread degeneracy re- 
sulting from the World War— 

nobody wants to work; those who do 
consent to work give scant quantity and 
low quality for high wages; woolen cloth 
is half cotton; silk is loaded with lead 
and cracks and breaks in a way that 
would have scandalized our grand- 
mothers; Havana cigars are made of 
Connecticut tobacco; steam laundries 
ruin our collars and shirt bosoms; the 
customs and manners of our children (to 
say nothing of their morals) are far more 
rude and boisterous than our own when 
we were their age; the House of Repre- 
sentatives is composed of illiterates and 
the Senate of rich boobs; statesmen of 
the type of the Bleases and the Varda- 
mans have taken the place of the Lamars, 


the Lees, and the Henry Clays in the 
South; the New England race of the 
Daniel Websters, the Rufus Choates, and 
the Charles Sumners is extinct. Such 
are some of the lamentations of the mod- 
ern pessimist. 

Now I do not want to list myself with 
those self-satisfied persons who are en- 
tirely content with things as they are. 
There is beyond cavil room for consider- 
able improvement in the present scheme 
of things, and some of the improvement 
might be made by considering the fine 
standards and achievements of the past. 
But to those who profess to think that 
the present is wretched and the future 
hopeless it might be pointed out that the 
past is not always as bright as they like 
to paint it. John Jay and Gouverneur 
Morris once agreed, in a reminiscential 
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after-dinner talk, that there were a lot of 
“damned scoundrels” in the Continental 
Congress. A friend of mine, who is inter- 
ested in the history of the development 
of written and printed language, told me 
not long ago that one of the oldest known 
manuscripts in syllabic characters is an 
essay written on papyrus several cen- 
turies before Christ by an Egyptian and 
preserved in either the British Museum 
or the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. 
This Egyptian author deplores the man- 
ners of the young people of his time— 
the flappers and the fresh guys of Tut- 
ankhamen’s day—and implores them to 
go back to the higher standards of their 
fathers. When I heard that, I said to 
myself: Why worry? That Egyptian 
moralist was suffering, I am afraid, from 
what a very modern young lady I know 
of calls ‘‘the Parent Control Complex”! 
Is it not possible that the Tories of 
the days of the English Reform Bill may 
have deplored the fact that England was 
going to the dogs because it had no 
statesmen capable of producing a Magna 
Charta? It certainly is quite probable 
that lovers, or would-be lovers, of litera- 
ture when Shakespeare was an insignifi- 
cant actor-manager at the Globe Thea- 
tre thought that English literature had 
come to a melancholy end because there 
were no more Chaucers. And it is not a 
matter of possibility or probability, but 
a matter of fact, that Beethoven was 
denounced by some of his contemporaries 
as a rude and boisterous innovator, for- 
getful of or disrespectful to the nobler 
standards and traditions of his fathers. 
Some years ago a well-known artist of 
New York—if I remember correctly, it 
was the late Kenyon Cox—had an exhi- 
bition of studies of the nude, made some- 
what in the manner of Botticelli or 
Arthur B. Davies. A humorous critic in 
one of the newspapers confined his com- 
ment to saying that the studies were re- 
pellent alike to the artist, the moralist, 
and the sensualist. So it was with the 
French innovators Millet and Monet. 
Their pictures were repellent alike to the 
artist, the scientist, and the sociologist. 
The artists objected to their violation of 
tradition, the sociologists to Millet’s de- 
piction of the hard lot of the peasant, and 
the scientists to Monet’s new treatment 
of the effects of light and color in nature. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago, when 
Monet’s impressionistic pictures were 
first exhibited in New York and were the 
talk of the town because of their startling 
effects of light and color—no longer 





startling because they have been adopted 
by almost every modern painter—a dis- 
tinguished Professor of Physics in Co- 
lumbia University went to the exhibition. 
He came home saying: 

“T have just been to see the most out- 
rageous pictures by a Frenchman named 
Monet. Such colors! Such light! Such 
reflections! All contrary to the laws of 
nature! He must be insane!” 

“Well,” replied his daughter, “I’m 
afraid you are partly responsible, for 
Monet says that he is greatly indebted 
to your book on optics and the spectrum, 
of which he has made a careful and 
scientific study.” 

Such is the effect of traditional dogma 
and habit even on the scientific mind! 

But if the pessimist is wrong who 
thinks there is nothing good except in the 
traditional past, what shall be said of the 
man who wants to preserve all the dis- 
comforts of the past because they were 
picturesque? A contributor—one of my 
favorite contributors—to the excellent 
“Atlantic Monthly,” whom its editor 
rightly calls “‘an ‘Atlantic’ philosopher,” 
professes such a doctrine, although I 
more than half think that he is indulg- 
ing himself in some amiable fooling. 
In a recent issue of the “Atlantic” he 
says: 


How well I remember my first trip 
abroad, my first sight of England! I 
was fearful it would not come up to 
the advance notices. I savored every 
scene and incident that was peculiarly 
and indubitably English. I relished 
even the discomforts. I should have 
been disappointed if the rooms had 
been warm, the beer cold, or the coffee 
good. I drank tea for breakfast, 
scorned the Paris edition of the New 
York “Herald,” and took in the 
“Morning Post.” I rejoiced that a 
sensational murder-story should be 
hidden behind so noncommittal a head 
as “The Pimlico Affair.” At Tilbury 
where we docked was a P. & O. steam- 
ship tied up alongside. From a port- 
hole protruded a gayly turbaned head, 
with a black-bearded East Indian face 
beneath it, a timely symbol of Brit- 
ain’s far-flung empire. I felt as if this 
gorgeously illuminated footnote had 
been set just here at the beginning of 
the very first chapter of my English 
experiences for my sole delectation. 


And now, he pretends to complain, all 
this charm has been destroyed by the in- 
troduction of iced drinks, the telephone, 
electric lights, elevators or “lifts,” the 
taxicab, American agricultural machin- 
ery,*and modern housing for factory 
workers. Has he ever climbed three 
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flights of stairs to his lodgings in a re- 
spectable house in Craven Street? Well, 
I did on my first visit to London forty 
years ago, and I much prefer a modern 
elevator. Has he ever tried to shave by 
candlelight in an English inn of the 
early eighties? Well, I have, and I 
much prefer electric light. Has he ever 
swung a scythe on an Adirondack farm 
in the days when that beautiful, moun- 
tain region was reached by dusty stage- 
coaches? Well, I have, and if I were an 
agricultural laborer I should regard 
Cyrus McCormick and Walter A. Wood 
as public benefactors. He thinks that 
the modern ocean liner “with elevators 
and fireplaces and swimming-pools and 
Ritz restaurants” is out of place on the 
ocean, and deplores the disappearance of 
the deep-water sailor, “the old shellback 
taking his trick at the wheel.” Has he 
ever taken his trick at the wheel?- Well, 
I have, off the Cape of Good Hope when 
our thirteen-hundred-ton bark was. yaw- 
ing its way through rain and sleet in a 
hurricane, when the “shellbacks” on 
watch could keep their fingers from 
freezing only by pulling woolen stockings 
over their hands and arms, and I under- 
stand the charms of steam or electric 
steering gear. 

Let this “Atlantic” philosopher read 
the letters of Erasmus to find out what 
the inns of Germany were three hundred 
years ago, or Arthur Young’s Travels to 
appreciate what the roads of France were 
in the days of George Washington, and 
he will be glad that he now rides in 
a limousine instead of in the saddle 
when he visits the Black Forest or the 
Alps. 

As to plumbing—but perhaps it would 
be better to draw the veil of modesty and 
reticence over that. I may be pardoned, 
however, if I recall the fact that when I 
went to an excellent preparatory school 
in the seventies, not many miles from 
New York, we boys had a bath once a 
week, on Saturday nights, in tin tubs tem- 
porarily placed in the German recitation- 
room, the water being laboriously carried 
from a pump which was mercifully 
placed in a lobby or coat-room, so that 
we did not have to go out into the ice 
and snow for it. No running water came 
into or left the building, so that all other 
appurtenances which are happily con- 
nected with modern plumbing, and are 
considered essential not only to comfort 
but to civilized hygiene, were about as 
primitive as they were in the days of the 
Neanderthal man. The same conditions 
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prevailed in Europe, and even so late as 
fifteen years ago a distinguished Ameri- 
can with whom I was a guest in one of 
the great and splendid palaces of a regal 
European city found the plumbing so 
inadequate in the royal suite which had 
been assigned to him that he said, with 
a twinkle of humor: “Do you know, I 
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world, in the midst of a balmy at- 

mosphere and under an azure sky, 
I have just done the three worst articles 
I have ever sent to the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes.’” So once wrote here Alex- 
andre Dumas peére. 

In the same spirit, Gustav Stresemann, 
German Foreign Minister, remarked to 
us the other day: “It is going to be a 
hard job to attend to politics in such a 
paradise.” 

In truth, the country is so beautiful 
that the usual incitement to the usual 
kinds of work found in the usual uglier 
places is absent. On the other hand, 
Locarno does incite to the particular 
work the Foreign Ministers of seven 
Powers have been doing here. They 
want to frame a pact to assure justice 
and peace to themselves, and so to the 
world. “Certainly, if their foundations,” 
said Austen Chamberlain, British For- 
eign Minister, on arriving here, “could 


Tt this most beautiful country in the 


don’t like living in these palaces, for I 
can’t ring my bell and complain of my 
room!” 

No; when I hear anybody deploring 
the loss of the beauty and simplicity of 
“those good old times,” I have only to 
think of the discomforts of travel and 
domestic life in my younger days,and to 
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be grateful to the utilitarians. I am per- 
fectly willing to get my picturesqueness 
from the green fields of England and the 
snow-capped peaks of France and cheer- 
fully accept the services of the railway 
engineer, the automobile chauffeur, the 
telephone linesman, and the plumber— 
especially the plumber. 


ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


The Outlook’s Editor in Europe 


not be secured in so heavenly a spot, 
peace must have flown from this earth 
and taken refuge elsewhere.” 

Lovely nature and lovely weather do 
inspire optimism. And we have had 
both. 

Locarno has the lowest altitude of any 
place in Switzerland. Hence its air may 
seem hardly as dry and invigorating as 
elsewhere. But it is invigorating, all the 
same, for it is Alpine air, albeit mild and 
restful. Protected by the mountains, the 
winds from the north pass high over it 
and do not touch it. 

This morning I talked with a Locar- 
nese. He said: “You should be here in 
January, signore. Primroses begin to 
bloom then. It is our best month. Every 
year more and more strangers profit by 
our climate. Last winter we had practi- 
cally no snow, and we never have fog. 
Indeed, the colder months are the pre- 
ferred season here now. The Grand 
Hotel, you notice, has been open only 


from September till June, but, like the 
others, is now to be open the year round.” 

“It is, then, I suppose, hot and close 
here in summer,” I suggested. 

“Oh, no, signore,” was the reply. 
“Make no mistake. Almost always we 
have a lake breeze.” 

More than four centuries ago this up- 
per end of Lake Maggiore became Swiss. 
In appearance and life, however, the 
characteristics of the country remain 
thoroughly Italian—from the little lake 
boats with their bent-wood covers, to the 
deep clefts on the hills, with their dark 
dramatic shadows in startling contrast to 
the luminous southern sun. Or from the 
vast vineyards (no stubby growths, as in 
the north; the vines are supported on 
long, thin stone uprights and are strung 
across, the rich purple clusters hanging 
temptingly over one’s head) to the villa 
gardens, with their peculiarly Italian 
colors and odors of chestnuts, cypresses, 
magnolias, mimosas, eucalyptus, oranges, 
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lemons, pomegranates, persimmons, and 
palms. Or from the noon and evening 
calls across the lake from the tall clock- 
towers—alongside, but detached from the 
churches—in the many little lake ports 
or in the high-pitched mountainside set- 
tlements, pictures of aloofness and seren- 
ity, to the perfectly proportioned, ample 
church porches that cause you to wonder 
not at all that this southern Italian slope 
produced a Palladio. And what friendly 
churches, always open and seeming to 
say to the wayfarer: “You must pray 
eventually; why not now?” 

True, October brings no such brill- 
iantly gorgeous colorings in Europe as 
with us in America. Here the shades are 
less striking, but more delicate—the sun- 
set tones on the bare brown-gray rock of 
the near-by mountains or on the more 
distant snow peaks harmonize with the 
soft russets and yellows and greens of the 
lower slopes. And wild flowers are still 
bravely blooming on the roadsides in 
great quantity and variety. 


The proximity of this Italian-speaking 
canton to the German-speaking ones ac- 
counts for the Teutonic names on many 
hotels and pensions hereabouts. One 
hears the German language more fre- 
quently than any other, save, of course, 
Italian. But I have hardly ever heard 
German-German; almost invariably one 
hears the Swiss-German dialect, a seem- 
ingly harsher speech but spoken with a 
gentler and friendlier face, contrasted 
with the more harmonious Hanoverian 
tongue, paradoxically used by more piti- 
less personalities. 

Locarno is a settlement of about ten 
thousand inhabitants. In their delight at 
becoming a world capital for some weeks, 
the Locarnese have lavishly decked their 
buildings with the flags of the nations 
taking part in the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers here, together with a liberal 
sprinkling of their own national, can- 
tonal, and municipal banners. 

The Conference has held its sessions in 
the cantonal Palace of Justice. This is 
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really a more appropriate designation for 
such a meeting-place than Palace of 
Peace would have been. Over its porch 
have been hoisted the flags of the seven 
participating Powers, arranged in French 
alphabetical order, and atop the edifice 
has waved the Swiss white cross on its 
cheery red ground. 

According to legend, centuries ago a 
Locarno monk, praying ardently, saw the 
Queen of Heaven appear on a projecting 
rock high over the town. She desired, 
he concluded, to have a sanctuary there. 
The present sightly church and cloister 
of the Madonna del Sasso are the result, 
Locarno’s most distinguishing feature. It 
has an exquisite setting. Some one said 
the other day: “Those monks up there 
must needs be holy men. The place is 
too beautiful for sin.” 

The monks of to-day are alive to what 
has been going on below. Every evening 
now, over the cloister door shines, in illu- 
minated, giant letters, the word PAX. It 
can be seen far down the lake. 

Villa Muralto, Locarno. 


“Rome and Science ” 


end any desire to stir up controversy, but with a 
full realization of the controversial elements in the 


did believe that Christianity was a life. 
in a letter printed in The Outlook for October 21, described 


A Methodist pastor, 


subject, we printed an editorial in the issue for October 7 
under the title “A Cardinal Pays Tribute to Science.” In 
-contrast with this tribute to students of science in search of 
the truth, we quoted from the postscript of a letter written by 
a well-known Roman Catholic layman to the effect that a 
teacher in a Catholic university or Catholic school “who would 
teach that man had descended from a lower order of animals” 
would be “‘fired.” In our comment we said that there was not 
only in the Catholic Church, as in other churches, the differ- 
ence between those who feared science and those who wel- 
comed it, but also the difference between those who think of 
religion as a creed and those who think of it as a life, and 
quoted Father George Tyrrell as a Catholic who could and 


Mr. Callahan Remonstrates 


A Letter of Protest from an Eminent Catholic Layman 


this editorial as an “effort . . . to place Roman Catholicism in 
the ranks of Modernism” (not, in our judgment, an accurate 
description of the editorial in question), said that the Protes- 
tant Church has changed its view of creation when faced by 
the facis of science, and described such remarks as those of 
Cardinal Hayes as “only a shrewd attempt to make Romanism 
appear sympathetic with ithe modern scientific view-point while 
it remains, by a process of subtle casuistry, true to its own 
reactionary medizvalism.” 

In printing the following letters from Roman Catholic points 
of view we confine o »mment to two points—in the one 
case that the issue be nae clear, in the other that our posi- 
tion may not be mis! derstood.—TueE Epirors. 


Neither does Tennessee undervalue 

> service rendered by science. The 
istian men and women of Tennes- 
see know how deeply mankind is in- 
debted to science for benefits conferred 
hy the discovery of the laws of nature 


EFERRING to your article “A 
Cardinal Pays Tribute to Sci- 
ence,” appearing in your issue of 

October 7. 

You embarrass me to no small degree 
in publishing my inelegant, if rather 
forceful, letter to my friend, Father 
Ryan, and also when referring to me as 
“regarded in some quarters as the fore- 
most Catholic layman in America.” 

It is now a platitude to say, “There is 
no conflict between the Bible and sci- 
ence,” and I would like to paraphrase the 
same by saying there is no conflict be- 
tween the statement of Cardinal Hayes 





and my postscript; and if my letter re- 
garding the teaching in Catholic schools 
of the theory that man had descended 
from a lower order of animal were shown 
to the Cardinal, he would likewise tell 
you that such an instructor would be 
rather summarily dismissed. 

The Cardinal nor any one else has a 
higher regard than myself, as well as 
other Fundamentalists, for what scien- 
tists have done and are doing, and it 
is my thought that, in all fairness, 
you should likewise publish the similar 
tribute of William Jennings Bryan, 
viz.: 


and by the designing of machinery for 
the utilization of these laws. Give 
science a fact, and it is not only invin- 
cible, but it is of incalculable service 
to man. If one is entitled to draw 
from society in proportion to the ser- 
vices that he renders to society, who is 
able to estimate the reward earned by 
those who have given to us the use of 
steam, the use of electricity, and en- 
able us to utilize the weight of water 
that flows down the mountainside? 
Who will estimate the value of the ser- 
vice rendered by those who invented 
the phonograph, the telephone, and 
the radio? Or, to come more closely 
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to our home life, how shall we recom- 
pense those who gave us the sewing- 
machine, the harvester, the threshing- 
machine, the tractor, the automobile, 
and the method now employed in 
making artificial ice? The department 
of medicine also opens an unlimited 
field for invaluable service. Typhoid 
and yellow fever are not feared as they 
once were. Diphtheria and pneumo- 
nia have been robbed of some of their 
terrors, and a high place on the scroll 
of fame still awaits the discoverer of 
remedies for arthritis, cancer, tubercu- 
losis, and other dread diseases to 
which mankind is heir. 


It requires a great stretch of the imagi- 
nation to consider my young friend John 
Scopes-a scientist or that it was “science” 
for a twenty-four-year-old boy, just 
barely out of school, a director of ath- 
letics, to teach fourteen-year-old children 


certain theories of biology and evolution 
that would impair their religion. 
Biology and evolution can, and are, 
being taught without damaging the faith 
of the pupils. 
PATRICK HENRY CALLAHAN. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


[Apparently the only scientist whom 
Mr. Callahan or Mr. Bryan recognizes 
is the practitioner of applied science, one 
who employs knowledge of the laws of 
nature for the devising of something 
useful; and both apparently ignore the 
scientist whose aim is, not to provide for 
the comfort of man, but to search for the 
truth as it is found in the laws of nature 
and who is guided in his search by that 
consideration which has been finely 
phrased by Cardinal Hayes: “Truth, 
always, everywhere, at any cost.”—-THE 
EpiTors. | 


Science and Dogma 
Another Catholic Protest 


Methodist minister in your current 

issue in answer to an interesting 
article of yours in a previous number. 
One is amazed at its uncharitable tone. 
Is this the fruit, one asks, of a religion 
that believes that Christianity is a life 
rather than a creed? We Catholics have, 
without protest, been “listening in” for 
years to Protestant expositions of Chris- 
tianity, but when we dare to say a word 
ourselves we are assailed with abuse. 
And this from men who claim to be 
broad-minded. There is food for thought 
here. 

As to the discussion, the real .«~ *‘on 
is surely this, “Has science demozistsated 
the falsity of a single dogma of be 
Catholic creed?” To which may e 
added the further question, “Can ; 
Catholics deny that it has, and tk 
deny that it can. They believe that faitiu: 
and science are like parallel lines that 
do not meet within the bounds of human 
experience. If they are wrong, the’. 
den of proof lies upon the objectors. 
Where and when have the objectors 
offered this? 

On the other hand, those who think 
that the Protestant Church, whatever 
that term may mean, has changed its 
“views” should tell us why and when it 
changed them. The minister suggests 
that a major portion has changed them. 
He also suggests that every honest per- 
son should change his “views” when a 
majority of the greatest scientists have 
agreed on the truth of any scientific 


I READ with interest the letter of a 


proposition which supposedly contradicts 
Christian belief. But we may ask when 
the majority of scientists have done this. 
We may also ask who is to decide the 
question as to whom the term “greatest 
scientists” is to be applied. Are we to 
answer in the spirit of your correspon- 
dent, “Of course, the greatest scientists 
are those who are considered to be such 
by the major portion of the Protestant 
Church”? 

We do not forget that the greatest 
scientists of earlier years believed that 
life was spontaneously generated from 
inorganic matter. They also believed 
that the world was flat and that the sun 
and the planets moved in complicated 
circles through the ecliptic. These be- 
liefs were held to be proved beyond the 
possibility of doubt. They did not con- 
cern the truth of divine revelation, and 
the Church has accepted the changes of 
scientific thought without the accusation 
of dishonesty. Cardinal Hayes has only 
stated what has always been the attitude 
of Catholicism towards human learning, 
whether in the schools of Greek philoso- 
phy, in the schools of the Middle Ages, 
or in the experimental discoveries of the 
past three hundred years. There is 
nothing dishonest in the statement; it is 
a matter of history. 

Your own suggestion that the attitude 
of a Catholic scientist is one of refusing 
to think on Sundays is a complete mis- 
understanding of the case, and really 
gives the lie to what Catholics firmly 
believe. When Pasteur died with the 
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rosary in his hands, he was not ceasing 
to be a scientist in order to be a Chris- 
tian. He was doing what he had always 
done, and that is, he was confessing that 
the truths of Christianity lay in a differ- 
ent plane from the truths that could be 
demonstrated by experiment. 

To instance the case of Tyrrell is an- 
other misconception on your part. Tyr- 
rell was not condemned for thinking; he 
was condemned for denying the validity 
of thought. His principles would have 
led to skepticism, not merely in religion, 
but in every kind of thinking. Tyrrell 
was really an enemy of science. The 
Catholic Church has always favored ra- 
tionalism rather than idealism. To say, 
as you are never tired of saying, that 
Christianity is a “life” rather than a 
creed is to suggest that there is no such 
thing as a Christian revelation, for reve- 
lation deals with truth, and truth is the 
object of thought. 

On the other hand, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that Christianity is not a “life” as 
well as a “truth.” The great theologians 
of the Catholic Church have also been 
great saints, not merely in the sense of 
being officially canonized, but in the 
sense of being men of singular holiness 
and charity. St. Augustine, the great 
dogmatist, has given us the sweetest rec- 
ord of Christian life that has ever been 
penned. St. Thomas of Acquin was a 
poet and a humble follower of his divine 
Master. There is no contradiction, there 
is no opposition between truth and good- 
ness. Why stress the one at the expense 
of the other? A man is neither all mind 
nor all heart. A religion of sheer senti- 
mentalism without a rational basis will 
not long survive. A religion must have 
its dogmas; every religion has always 
had them. But if these dogmas are not 
considered to be infallibly true, then the 
religion will be built upon the shifting 
sands. The real question at issue is this, 
“Has God revealed himself to men?” It 
is shirking the issue to say that he has 
only revealed a “life” and no “truths.” 

The letter of your correspondent is un- 
worthy. Unless he thinks that the Cath- 
olic Church is a system of fraud he would 
hardly have written it. And if he does 
think this, we can only be sorry for him, 
for argument is impossible. 

Epwarp HAwks. 

St. Joan of Are Rectory, Philadelphia. 


[We certainly did not say that “the 
attitude of a Catholic scientist is one of 
refusing to think on Sundays,” and we 
do not think that on re-examination of 
what we said the writer of this letter 
would find that we even implied or sug- 
gested it—THeE Eprrors. ] 








RILLIANCY rather than finesse, 
the latter quite frequently a less 
scintillating quality, and yet apt 

to be more effective in the big November 
encounters, has marked the first half of a 
season whose promise to the public has 
resulted in satisfying performance. Never 
has there been an array of schedules, 
bristling with intersectional games, prin- 
cipally between East and West, of such 
a popular character. There has been 
hardly a game so far without its thrills. 
And there are more to come. 

Many coaches have been obliged to 
take long chances in their preparation in 
the gamble to “get by.” Fortunately for 
many of them, the sophomore material 
all over the country has been exceptional, 
and it is the sophomore on whom one 
must usually bank early in the season. 
The tendency has been, therefore, to 
more freakish attack and more daring 
defense to meet it. In the modern game 
it is not the veteran who pulls the team 
through October, as a rule. When the 
seniors really swing into their stride, they 
are apt to eclipse the sophomores, and 
that may well be the case again this year. 

Many of the teams had to begin where 
they left off last season, or at least try to 
begin at that point. There are a few, 
end Stagg’s Chicago eleven is among 
them, who refused to be forced out of 
the accustomed stride by any encounter 
whatever. In the Western Conference, 
of course, every game in that organiza- 
tion is a “big” game, but this year there 
have been disturbing Eastern engage- 
ments, so that there were even more 
“big” games. 

Teams that have had no entangling 
agreement as to when to begin work were 
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Wyckoff, of the Georgia Tech eleven 
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expected to make-the-best October show- 
ing. The Middle-Westerners and the 
“Big Three” in the East have been be- 
hind in their preparations, perforce, of 
such elevens as Notre Dame, West Point, 
Navy, and others, such as Pittsburgh and 
Lafayette. It so happened, however, 
that Notre Dame had an entire new 
eleven to prepare. So that an advantage 
usually so important was lost to Knute 
Rockne, the South Bend coach. He had 
the misfortune to strike in October the 
best Army eleven under the most enlight- 
ened coaching since the war. 

Rockne has nevertheless the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he has -markedly 
influenced football all over the country. 
What progressivism in football has been 
at work throughout the land, with excel- 
lent results, may be attributed in a con- 
siderable measure to men like Rockne, 
Robert C. Zuppke, of [ilinois, Glenn 
Warner, now of Stanford, Dr. Wilce of 
Ohio State, and a few others, and many 
men have been following in their foot- 
steps. It must be remembered that these 
men have been heading summer coaching 
schools, so that it is natural that their 
influence would spread mightily. It is 
worth noting that Zuppke alone has 
taught two thousand coaches in the 
course of his work at Illinois. 

Fielding Yost, too, has helped many of 
the younger men, and by example and 
practice in handling his teams has aided 
in the general enlightenment. So it is 
possible to look for still further progress 
when the season is concluded. 

So far as the season has gone, there 
have been certain tendencies in the play 
nearly everywhere which are important 
and which are in the line of progress. I 


The Army makes a gain against | 
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Dazzle 
By HERBERT R 


New stars succeed the old temporarily in the fir 
with intersectional combat, coaches as well 


shall try to put them forward with as 
little resort as possible to technical lan- 
guage, although the spread of technical 
knowledge of the game is one of the 
outstanding features of the season. You 
see, the present generation of football 
stars started its-football as soon as it was 
able to walk, and the facilities in the 

















Kassel, an end on the Illinois team 
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ly in the first half of aseason that sparkles 
es as well as players taking chances 


high schools, as regards equipment, 
coaching, and fields, would astonish our 
Rip Van Winkles of the 1900’s. The 
spread of basketball, too, has helped the 
jootball of the younger generation, and 
I know of schools where baseball is not 
played, for-lack of interest. 

Well, then, the first marked tendency 
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Baxter, captain of the Army eleven 


of the season, both on attack and de- 
fense, is the general acceptance of the 
theory that the game must be fought out 
on the flanks. Two things have con- 
tributed to this advance, which was slow 
but measured: first, the forward pass; 
second, the direct passing from the cen- 
ter, which has resulted in the efficacy of 
the shift plays. The shift plays have 
become more valuable because of the 
suddenness of the combined power and 
deception that can be brought to bear on 
the outside defense. 

The principal value nowadays of the 
attack along interior lines lies in pres- 
sure, which means preparation for what 
are called the “long gainers.” Occasion- 
ally so much pressure can.be brought on 
the outside defense that it is possible to 
“cross the defense” and slip a man free 
through the center opening for a long 
run. This was done in the Pennsylvania- 
Brown game, and again in the Pennsyl- 
vania-Yale encounter. All this is not 
new, of course; what is new is that one 
finds it the new dogma of football almost 
without regard to geographical location. 
There will still be teams that will win 
games bya preponderance of play along 
interior lines, but there will in such 
cases-be two factors in success—marked 
“power superiority” in the personnel, 
combined with the continued practice of 
deception even in the most direct of the 
push plays. 

Precision, the .result of drill rather 
than of scrimmage, makes for victory in 
the modern game, and of course that 
precision cannot be gained in October 
unless the drill has been begun earlier in 
the season than most colleges either care 
to or are allowed by their faculties to 


begin. So thus far in the season glaring 
errors have appeared in the play of our 
best performers, even Pennsylvania. In 
a great rally against the Quakers, Yale, 
for instance, played-some of the greatest 
and some of the rankest football I have 
ever seen. The material was there in 
quantities and the game was open enough 
to suit anybody, but im the open game 
perfection in individual assignments is so 
important that October open football 
suffers from the defects of its own quali- 
ties. 

Naturally, this style of game, which is 
more than ever country-wide this season 
—this determination to reach a decision 
via the flanks—has thrown the tackles 
and ends more than ever into the spot- 
light, with the result that they are re 
joicing in almost as much publicity as 
the backs. And, of course, even the tackle 
can participate in the forward pass. 

This great freedom of play on the 
flanks has revived some old familiar 
names and brought to light some new 
ones. Of the tackles I feel that the vet- 
eran Ed Weir, of Nebraska, has already 
upheld his reputation. He is as great a 
player in his position as “Red” Grange 
in his. It so happened that when they 
met to open the season Weir had the 
support of a good football team and 
Grange had no support at all, or practi- 
cally none. Failing to find any help to 
speak of, since Zuppke’s other backs 
were in anvearly stage of instruction: in 
the special open field blocking that is 
needed to fit into Grange’s style, the 
great back undertook to sprint without 
protection around the end. But, fast as 
he was, Weir caught him, and Weir had 
to disengage himself from some opposi- 
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tion, trifling, owing to his clever use of 
hands and his strong stance, but still 
opposition. The answer was that Weir, 
despite his weight (around 190 pounds), 
is one of the fastest hurdlers in the land. 

Despite early season misfortunes, 
Grange has held his rank, his prestige, 
and his popularity. I think the situa- 
tion was best put by an Ohio State scout 
when he said: “Stopped or not, the man 
is a great football player. He has class, 
that’s all. Look out for him any time 
and all the time.” 

To return now to the line, Pennsyl- 
vania’s team showed probably the best 
October form of any of them up to the 
Chicago game, still to be played as this 
is written, and therefore her men stood 
out. Wilson, the captain and veteran 
tackle, turned in splendid football against 
Brown and Yale, but was eclipsed in 
brilliancy by the new tackle, Sieracki. I 
am inclined to think that Weir and 
Sieracki are the two best in the coun- 
try so far. 
best I have seen. Stagg has a fine 
pair coming along in Henderson and 
Hobschied. 

The Army has shown a handsome pair 
in Sprague and Saunders; this on the 
strength of one game, but they are the 
type to continue, I think. Reeder, of 
Illinois, was coming along when I saw 
him, and may be near the top later. 
Richards, of Yale, and Butterworth, of 
the same institution, can do splendid 
execution. But the fight for the position 
at New Haven is still young. 

When one takes up the ends and the 
backfield, one is simply smothered under 
the top-liners who are up there to stay 





They are certainly the two. 


almost without question in any case. In 
the Middle West we have Cunningham, 
of Ohio State, and Lampe, of Chicago, 
both of the tall and heavy type; Kassel, 
of Illinois, a beautiful downfield man and 
pass receiver; Flora and Oosterbaan, of 
Michigan, to mention only a few. The 
last-named is a wonderful receiver of the 
pass. 

Coming East, there are two splendid 
wing players at Pennsylvania of the 
slashing usual Red and Blue type, 
Thayer and Singer; both the Brown 
ends, an institution that has turned out 
many a good one, this time Stiffler and 
Broda. The Army has Baxter, the team 
captain, who seems headed for a splendid 
year. There is Wagner at Columbia, 
who has not yet done himself justice, 
with Brady doing splendidly on the 
other wing. 

Of the quarterbacks I have seen so far 
whose duties combine interference with 
ball passing, I like Leith, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who, besides doing about every- 
thing, including catching and throwing 
the forward pass, knows his generalship; 
McGlone, of Harvard, whose team is not 
under way yet under the new system; 
Friedman, of Michigan, a real wonder 
with the pass; Fishwick, of Yale, another 
of those sophomore stars; Yeomans, of 
the Army; Riley, of Notre Dame; Robin 
Bell, of Ohio State; Abbott, of Chicago; 
Gallivan, of Illinois. I should certainly 
add Pease, of Columbia, to this list and 
rank him close to the top had not injuries 
kept him out of the game with Ohio 
State. 

In the backfield there are men who are 
richly maintaining a reputation of long 


Knute Rockne Illustrating Some of the Finer Points in the Game to His Notre Dame Football Squad 


standing. Among these are Harry Wil- 
son, of the Army; Wilson, of Washing- 
ton; Rhodes, of Nebraska; Grange, of 
course; Keefer and Payor, of Brown; 
Kline, of Yale; Tryon, of Colgate; Kelly, 
of Montana; McCarty and Kernwein 
and Marks, of Chicago. 

Then there are other favorites, new 
and old, such as Slagle, of Princeton; 
Buell and Trapnell, a speed pair at the 
Army; Shapley, of the Navy; Ben Cut- 
ler and Wadsworth, of Yale; Kruez, 
Rogers, and Fields, of Pennsylvania; 
Kirkleski, of Lafayette; Cheek, of Har- 
vard; Norris and Kirchmeyer, of Colum- 
bia; and Wyckoff, of Georgia Tech, one 
of the very highest ranking of the lot; 
Gregory, of Michigan; the new sopho- 
more star of Ohio State, Elmer Marek; 
Grim, of the same institution; Molenda, 
of Michigan. 

The reason that the list is not longer 
and that certain other institutions have 
not been mentioned is that I have not 
heard from the scouts as yet. And the 
“Big Three” are really just entering 
their season. The Dartmouth-Harvard 
game should show much both individu- 
ally and as far as teams are concerned, 
but will be played after this is written. 
Also guards and centers have hardly had 
time to make themselves at all conspicu- 
ous. 

Certainly the game has broken about 
every record one can find as it reaches 
the half-way mark. There are bolder 
strokes in this modern play, even if one 
misses sometimes the beautiful finish of 
some of the late Percy Haughton’s teams 
when they were at the height of their 


power. 
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My Visit to South America 


By General JAMES G. HARBORD 


EFORE the Great War the North 
B American who wished to visit our 
sister republics of South America 
was apt to cross the Atlantic to catch 
his steamer in Europe, and recross it to 
reach his ultimate destination. He occu- 
pied nearly a month in reaching Rio de 
Janeiro, for example, a journey which 
now consumes twelve days. He sailed 
with an alien flag flying over him. He 
may now embark in New York and 
travel directly in comfort and some lux- 
ury to either coast of South America, and 
on ships of his own country. 

In those days telegraph communica- 
tions between the United States and 
South American countries were carried 
only by British and German cables and 
were relayed in England or Germany. 
Twenty-four thousand miles of North 
American cables to-day carry the news of 
our North American civilization to Latin 
America, as against twenty-five thousand 
miles owned in Europe and reaching the 
same shores. A high-power radio station 
now exists in the Argentine and furnishes 
direct service between Buenos Aires and 
the United States, France, England, and 
Germany, and indirect service to all 
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parts of the civilized world. A _ great 
wireless staiion near Rio de Janeiro will 
be completed about the end of the 
year, giving this same service for Brazil, 
while about the same time a station will 
be erected near Santiago in Chile. Co- 
lombia has a similar outlet from Bogota 
through stations in Central and North 
America. 

The flood tides of tourist travel from 
our country have so long set toward 
European and Oriental shores that South 
America has remained for most of us the 
undiscovered country. No one who 
visits it to-day fails to feel two regrets— 
the one that his visit has been so long 
delayed, the other that, like all things 
earthly, it must have its end. Whether 
it be the incomparable harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro, the fairest setting for a city that 
I have ever known, capital of a Brazil 
that is larger than Europe or the conti- 
nental United States; or the great coffee 
State of Sao Paulo, with its port of 
Santos; or the prosperous Uruguayan city 
of Montevideo; or the cosmopolitan city 
of Buenos Aires, with the blended influ- 
ence of half a dozen European capitals 
evident in its architecture and its culture, 


the broad Atlantic touches no shores 
with greater potentialities. The sweep- 
ing plains of the Argentine that stretch 
from north to south farther than from 
Hudson Bay to Key West are crossed 
from Buenos Aires to the foothills of the 
Andes by the straightest railroad in the 
world. For nearly two hundred miles 
westward from the Argentine capital the 
railway is a straightaway without a 
curve, the longest railway tangent on the 
earth. And when the Andes have been 
crossed in a train that has few rivals for 
luxury and none for scenery, Chile with 
its more purely Spanish civilization and 
its romantic history challenges the inter- 
est of the traveler. Chile, with its fine 
old city of Santiago standing on the site 
where Don Pedro Valdivia made his first 
camp in that distant winter of 1541, is, 
to me, more suggestive of our own land 
than any other state of South America. 
With its copper and its nitrates and its 
luscious fruits, Chile is the California of 
the southern continent. The towering 
heights and the everlasting snows of the 
Andes dominate the west coast as you 
steam northward toward Peru, with its 
great city of Lima and its romantic pre- 
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Spanish civilization of the Incas, so re- 
mote in its origins that the beginning of 
its story is lost in the gray mists of an- 
tiquity. There is no wharf to which a 
ship can tie between Valparaiso and the 
Panama Canal. Every pound of freight 
must be lightered between ship and 
shore. Every passenger must travel be- 
tween ship and shore in launch or row- 
boat. No ship-owner dares brave the 
wrath of the organized longshoremen by 
disturbing the monopoly of lightering 
which they have enjoyed since Pizarro 
plundered Peru. Nevertheless these 
countries of the mild Pacific shores wel- 
come the wayfarer from our chilly north- 
ern clime and charm the senses of those 
of us who love the sun. No North 
American who has the opportunity 
should fail to make this visit; no one 
who makes it will regret it; no one who 
misses it may hope to gain recompense 
by seeking the tourist-infested shores of 
Europe. 

My errand in South America was pri- 
marily one of business. The Corporation 
by which I am employed has radio inter- 
ests in those lands of the southern seas. 
In a certain sense we stand for the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in radio communications. 
Our radio-communication interests in 
this country sought a field in South 
America just after the war, and we have 
joined others in attempting to give those 
countries modern direct and-uncensored 
communications with our own and the 
several European countries. Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, and to some ex- 
tent Italy are .interested with us in this 
effort. There is no source of irritation or 
friction so great among nations, none so 
fertile in breeding misunderstandings, as 
mutual ignorance of one another. No 
characteristic of our modern civilization 
contributes more powerfully to better 
understanding and to better relations be- 
tween the nations than improved com- 
munications. Once the electro-magnetic 
signal of radio is on its way, it is beyond 
the control and censorship of any one, 
and secure from political or commercial 
coloring in the territory,of either friend 
or alien. It goes directly to its destina- 
tion, pausing on neither land nor sea, 
neither relayed nor repeated nor delayed 
at intermediate stations. 

While our country is associated with 
certain European countries in interna- 
tional wireless telegraphy in South 
America, it has there no connection with 
alien interests in the field of radio broad- 
casting. Radio broadcasting has been 


developed to a higher point in North 
America than in any other country, and 
there is more of it done in this country 
each twenty-four hours than in all the 
other lands of the earth combined. The 


blue sky above us shelters ten times as 
many*broadcasting stations as operate in 
the remainder of the world, and we un- 
questionably lead in the technique and 
practice of successful broadcasting. This 
leadership in radio broadcasting will 
mean much in the relations between 
North and South America. The day will 





Next Week 


The Outlook’s 
Book Table 


will be dedicated to our 
younger readers. Old 
books that are always 
new and new books, 
some of which may 
never grow old, will 
be discussed for the 
benefit 


teachers—yes, even for 


of parents, 


boys and girls. 











come, and comparatively soon, when the 
instruction and entertainment launched 
on the dir in either of our continents will 
be available in the other. Already North 
American stations have been heard in 
Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, and more 
occasionally in Peru, Colombia, and 
Venezuela. With the progress of this art 
in South America, to which it has come 
somewhat later than to our country, 
great stations in those southern lands 
will send out their incomparable music, 
and the sonorous tongue of Cervantes 
will be heard nightly in North American 
homes. Radio broadcasting is pre-emi- 
nently the instrument of mass appeal. 
The imagination may run unrestrained 
on what this will mean to the outlying 
population in the forests of Brazil, on 
the plains of the Argentine, and along 
the western slopes of the Andes. The 
creation of an intelligent public opinion, 
so essential to the institutions of demo- 
cratic government, an enormous exten- 
sion of educational facilities, and the 
entertainment hitherto lacking in vast 
reaches under the equator are all within 
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the possibilities, and that in our own 


times. The North American business 
man was late in finding his way to the 
markets of South America. He was 
preceded by the trade missionaries of 
nearly every country in Europe. The 
South American market, especially in the 
Argentine, is one of the most highly com- 
petitive and contested in the world. The 
last ten years, covering the centennial of 
the independence of practically all South 
American states, has furnished the occa- 
sion for every form of felicitation. Every 
European nation of importance has cele- 
brated the anniversary of Argentine in- 
dependence by suitable works of art or 
utility in her great city of Buenos Aires. 
Spain and Germany contributed great 
artistic groups of bronze and marble. 
Gifts of France express the good will of 
her people. The American colony—for, 
while the governments of other nations 
contribute, it is only the local American 
colony that does it for our country— 
erected a statue of George Washington. 
England’s solid and useful clock tower, 
which marks the time for Buenos Aires, 
is duplicated in four other South Ameri- 
can cities, which also have had anniver- 
saries. In Peru, a British knight, Sir 
Augusto B. Leguia, a Peruvian, but edu- 
cated and knighted in England, has long 
been President. 

Those are fair lands to the south of us. 
In them there still flourishes the spirit of 
the conquistadores. Spanish and Portu- 
guese civilizations there reach their best 
flower of modern days. There still sur- 
vives the art of those artistic mother 
countries. There still linger the great 
traditions of old Spain. In that direction 
should flow the tide of our American 
tourists which now each year follows the 
Gulf Stream to Europe. No North 
American in search of pleasure and inter- 
est will fail to find them in South Amer- 
ica. No thoughtful countryman of ours 
will regret the touch with the language, 
the art, and philosophy of our sister re- 
publics to the south. No statesman of 
ours can fail to benefit by the exchange 
of ideas with men of his own class who 
are engaged in solving the problems of 
those lands, which in many respects are 
much the same as our own. No North 
American business man whose wares 
reach foreign markets can afford to ig- 
nore a field which by propinquity and 
close identity of interest invites our en- 
terprise. For me on my journey the 
charm and the interest were constant. In 
closing I can but reiterate what I said in 
the beginning, that two regrets were mine 
in visiting South America—the one that 
my visit had been so long deferred, the 
other that, like youth and life itself, it 
was bound to have its end. 
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Pinions and Opinions 


Staff Correspondence from Washington 


IVE the right sort of airplane 
* fleet to the right sort of aviation 
officer—to Colonel Billy Mitch- 
ell, let us say, just for the sake of hav- 
ing a concrete (which has not in this 
case anything to do with cement) per- 
sonality in the argument—and he could 
sink the navies of the world, annihilate 
the armies, pulverize the fortifications, 
and so scarify the face of the earth that 
it would be fit for nothing except wood- 
chuck dens. 
That is one view. 


lows: 
Give Colonel Mitchell—or anybody 


else, for that matter, but just mentioning 
him because he likes to be mentioned— 
all the airplanes that the United States 
has, all the airplanes that Great Britain 
has, all the airplanes that France has, 
and then add to that mighty host of steel 
eagles with silk wings all the airplanes 
that Colonel Mitchell (mentioning him, 
just for instance) thinks the United 
States ought to have. Say to him, “Go, 
Colonel, with your planes and take 
Cuba.” He could bomb around and 
make a 4leuce of a noise until he came to 
land. Then the police would arrest him 
for breach of the peace. 

Those two views, clothed in a hundred 
different and often fantastic garbs, con- 
stitute the soul and sinew of what the 
President’s Air Board listened to from 
away back in September until the fog 
shut out the daylight on the evening of 
Friday, October 16. 


The other one fol- 


HROUGH all those days the Air Board 
sat in a semicircle and listened. 
Some of them talked a good deal, most 
of them very little, even in the essential 
matter of asking questions. The two 
men at the ends of the arc—the end men, 
if the nomenclature of the minstrel stage 
may be applied to so serious a matter— 
pulled continually at black pipes. One, 
near the center of the crescent, rumpled 
his gray beard and looked at some sort 
of paper most of the time while he lis- 
tened. The others followed their various 
bents, but all of them were good listen- 
ers. 

And what a mass of listening they did 
have to do, those members of the Presi- 
dent’s Air Board! 

Room 226 of the House Office Build- 
ing was constantly filled with the efful- 
gence of Army and Navy. While one 
witness was on the stand others sat in 


By DIXON MERRITT 


wait—and in pairs. Every officer had at 
his side his orderly—or whatever else a 
military secretary is called—who rested a 
well-packed brief-case across his trim 
knees. His job was to pass the papers to 
his chief as they were needed. 

Opinions. That is what those brief- 
cases were filled with, what the witnesses 
were filled with, what the records of the 
President’s Air Board’s investigation are 
filled with. In a court, of course, opin- 
ions come from the judges, and not from 
the witnesses. But a board is not a 
court, though it may be something just 
as good. 


@ gency In all that mass of ma- 
terial which the Board has now 
whipped somewhat into shape for pur- 
poses of recommendation to the Presi- 
dent, there is not one single fact that 
was not known before. 

The inquiry was a flat failure if it is to 
be judged on the basis of discovery of 
new facts. But that is not the way to 
judge it, and the investigation was not 
a failure. It was a big success. 

First, the public is reasonably re- 
assured. It knows now that we really 
have an air force which is something 
more than a fleet of schoolboys’ kites. 

Second, the public is confirmed in its 
apprehension. It knows now perfectly 
well that we have not the sort of air force 
we ought to have, that there are defects 
in it which have got to be cured. In 
short, the public knows that both groups 
of extremists are wrong. 

Third, there will not be a Congres- 
sional investigation of aviation at the 
next session. That is, there is not one 
chance in a thousand that there will be. 
Before the Air Board began its work 
there was not one chance in a thousand 
that there would not be. And escape 
from a Congressional investigation is 
worth almost anything. 


HE task before the Board, now that 
its job of listening is done and its 
job of co-ordinated thinking has made 
progress, is appalling. Reconciliation of 
the views expressed is impossible. Vine- 
gar and soda, monkey and parrot, any 
incompatible pair that can be conceived 
of, would be more harmonious than the 
conception of the old soldier of the line 
and that of the new air pilot as to the 
place of the airplane in warfare. 
The airman believes that the right 


kind of air force practically would make 
Army and Navy unnecessary. 

The old soldier believes that the in- 
fantryman, his feet on the ground and a 
gun in his hand, is the Army, the Na- 
tion’s defense, and that everything else 
which goes into the defense organization 
is merely by way of assistance to the 
infantryman. 

The old sailor has the same abiding 
faith in the capital ship. 

The airman says that the soldier does 
not understand aviation, and the soldier 
says that the aviator does not under- 
stand warfare. Certainly, they do not. 
I don’t believe that either of them knows 
what the other is talking about. But 
each of them takes a very human atti- 
tude—that his own specialty is the great- 
est thing in the world. Men have been 
like that from the beginning of history. 
No new weapon ever was invented but 
that the soldier who had used the old 
weapon said the new one was no good— 
except as an aid to the old one. When 
cannon came into use in warfare, the old 
longbowman sneered at them as bungle- 
some things that could not be brought 
into action quickly enough to be worth 
while, but admitted that they had some 
advantages when a wall was to be bat- 
tered down. The gunner, of course, 
knew that the longbow was obsolete and 
would soon go out of use. 

But it did not go out of use, exactly. 
No single weapon that man ever created 
for fighting is obsolete. It may have a 
vacation for a century or two, but it 
comes back. Nobody could have be- 
lieved that a short, thick-bladed knife 
would be an essential weapon of armies 
in the twentieth century—until the 
trench knife became an essential weapon 
of the men in the trenches during the 
World War. 


Shee snarling of soldier at aviator and 
of aviator at soldier is an act cen- 
turies old. Both actors act foolishly. 
The airplane is more important than the 
old soldier can believe it is. It is not as 
important, and never will be as impor- 
tant, as the airman feels certain it is. 
There, now! I did not think I had an 
opinion, and was certain that I would not 
express it if I had. I was trying to lead up 
to what the Air Board has before it. 
When the President appointed that 
Board, he laid down no hard and fast 


rules. He gave the Board wide latitude. 
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But such dicta as he did lay down di- 
vided themselves into two fields. First, 
the Board was asked to go into ali phases 
of present-day aviation; to find what, if 
anything, is wrong with its administra- 
tion, and suggest remedies. Second, it was 
told to explore the probabilities of the 
future and to recommend means for 
making sure that the United States gets 
the benefit of scientific investigation and 
discovery in matters pertaining to avia- 
tion. All of the indications are that the 
President attaches more importance to 
the second than to the first. 

Now as regards recommendations for 
changes in administration, the Board 
may tell the President how to bring 
about readjustments which, while falling 
short of satisfying the airman, will ruffle 
the temper of the Army and the Navy— 
more particularly of the Navy, for it 
looks with even less complacency than 
the Army on changes in the Air Service. 
The Secretary of War, it will be remem- 
bered, was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about the inquiry. The Secretary of 
the Navy strenuously opposed it. But 


changes in administration will be of less 
importance than means of securing the 
fullest possible scientific development of 
aircraft and of developing the aviation 
industry. 


oy even the means of securing the 
fullest development of the science of 
aviation is of less importance than some- 
thing else that must be decided, if not by 
the Air Board, then by somebody else 
after the Air Board has made its report 
to the President. 

A decision is imperative as to what an 
airman ought to be. There are four un- 
alterably fixed opinions on that point, 
and all of them, of course, are wrong, be- 
cause it is a fact a million times demon- 
strated that when any man has an un- 
alterable opinion on any subject he 
knows less about that subject than a man 
ought to know. 

The airmen believe that they are now 
what airmen ought to be—simply airmen 
of technical skill and high emprise and 
indomitable daring. The Army insists 
that an airman must be a soldier, capable 
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of commanding land forces upon occa- 
sion. The Navy is equally insistent that 
an airman must be a sailor, capable of 
commanding a ship or a squadron or a 
fleet, and that he must actually com- 
mand ships at times. The fourth opin- 
ion is that an airman must be a meteor- 
ologist and oceanographer, even more 
skilled in the wizardry of weather than 
civilian meteorologists are now. 

Now all of those opinions are right. 
Even our crabbed uncle Carlyle knew 
that no man comes to an unalterable con- 
clusion without some bit of the rock of 
truth to build upon. And Anatole France 
knew that the varicolored bits of error, 
stirred together and revolved rapidly 
enough, make the white expanse of truth. 

The truth was told, in innumerable 
bits of error, before the President’s Air 
Board. All that remains to be done— 
but it may be more than mortal man can 
do—is to revolve the motley mess of 
colors and shades and tints rapidly 
enough to make it white, the white of an 
adequate and continuing National policy 
in aviation. 


Is This a Private Fight, or Can Any One Join in? 


George Marvin gets within the range of a neighborly cross-fire and learns what the 
editors of the Seattle «« Times’’ and the Tacoma «* News Tribune ’”’ think of him. 


Look Who’s Here! 


From the Seattle “Times” 


come fatiguing to Seattle people it is 
this constant annoyance of being 
“discovered.” 

Every half-baked writer or assistant 
sub-editor on any kind of Eastern or 
Mid-Western periodical that accidentally 
gets into this country thinks he has be- 
come another Columbus. So startled is 
he to find that there is anything in the 
world outside of his own home town that 
he rushes into print for relief. 

Naive confession of his own monu- 
mental ignorance! 

Quaint things are discovered that are 
commonplace enough to those of us who 
know how and where to live—but un- 
usual indeed to the Babbitts of some of 
‘the Middle Western and even more be- 
nighted partially Eastern communities. 

But the worst pest of the whole half- 
baked variety is the writer or sub-editor 
who rather fancies himself and when he 
comes to town expects the Mayor, the 
City Council, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and all leading citizens to turn out with 
a brass band to greet him. Invariably 


[' there is any one thing that has be- 


disappointed, this is the type that gets 


even in a fashion he thinks subtle—by 
waxing sarcastic at our expense—and we 
are indeed sorry to say it—sometimes 
becoming absolutely mendacious. 

To the latter classification belongs the 
man who recently wrote an article en- 
titled “Realizing on Rainier—The Spirit 
of Seattle Slumbers Not Nor Sleeps,” 
which we are informed has been pub- 
lished in the current Outlook. 

Perhaps his statement that Tacoma 
lies between Seattle and Mount Rainier 
is poetic license. Perhaps, also, his 
charge that Seattle has no courtesy and 
no idea of service beyond roughneck 
thoughts of domination by the “soak 
em” process. (What style and grace!) 

Even again poetic license might ac- 
count for the writer’s resuscitation of the 
tales of the old “Seattle Spirit.” Every 
one who lives here knows that this is a 
thing that has hardly been mentioned in 
the last fifteen years by people who live 
in Seattle, and probably not for a longer 
period by other people who live on Puget 
Sound—in other words, since Seattle be- 
came a city. 

But under the head of mendacity 


alone must be placed the following quo- 
tation from The Outlook’s article: 


In the peroration of the blast with 
which the city’s publicity organization 
seeks to charm streams of conventions, 
with their thousands and millions of 
alluvial deposit, to the city’s shores 
and within its gates, occur these words 
which have been copied verbatim into 
the uncommercial traveler’s hand- 
book: 

“Seattle!—a town with a reputation 
for putting things over right! Home 
of the far-famed ‘Seattle Spirit’ which 
has made her the major metropolis of 
the great Northwest Empire, and 
largest city of her age in all the 
world!” 

It is this sort of thing that moves a 
devout Mohammedan, in contemplat- 
ing the ways of the giaour, to mutter 
“Allah Akbar!” in his beard, and 
prompts even some outside Christians 
of a simpler faith with closed eyes to 
call upon the name of the Lord! 


This passage, which The Outlook’s 
writer refers to as a verbatim quotation, 
is absolutely false in thought and con- 
struction, and there are only two authen- 
tic phrases from any official publicity 
used in behalf of the city of Seattle. 
These correct excerpts are “the major 
metropolis of the great Northwest Em- 
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Here is a fragment from the manuscript of George Marvin’s article on Seattle as it went to The Outlook’s composing- 


room. 
cious fabrication. 


Service in China and for two years in the service of the Chinese Government itself. 
and The Outlook as a special correspondent in Japan. 


pire” and “the largest city of her age in 
the world.” However, these quotations 
have never been associated by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce or any other official 
publicity agency working on behalf of 
Seattle, and even in the second correct 
extract The Outlook’s mendacious au- 
thority was compelled to insert the word 
“all” in order to round out his annoying 
fabrication. 

For this fabrication The Outlook owes 
Seattle and its Chamber of Commerce a 


Hoist by Its 


complete and abject apology, even 
though the average Seattleite would be 
just as well pleased never to hear from 
The Outiook again. But, in passing, one 
cannot refrain from wondering whether 
the comparison made by The Outlook’s 
writer between the Japanese mountain 
“Fuji” and our own Mount Rainier was 
based on the writer’s actual Far Eastern 
travels or did his mendacity carry him to 
the point where he could not be trusted 
even in so minor a matter? 


Own Petard 


From the Tacoma “News Tribune” 


oar a good neighbor may be 
pardoned a chuckle when a joke 
comes home to roost on the door- 
step of the community joker. 

Here is our kindly contemporary, 
Seattle, for example, which has always 
prided itself on being the original clever 
publicity expert of the Pacific Northwest. 
It has usually gotten away with it, too, 
much to the chagrin of some of those 
whose household utensils have been bor- 
rowed incontinently. Now it appears as 
if our good neighbor on Elliott Bay has 
been hoist by its own publicity petard. 

During the summer along came George 
Marvin, an editorial representative of 
The Outlook, the New York weekly 
magazine. In Seattle Mr. Marvin had a 
great deal of attention paid him by the 
Seattleites, who are always keen on hos- 
pitality to traveling publicists who may 
say a kindly word for the enterprising 
city whose busy streets reach from Puget 
Sound to Lake Washington. Mr. Mar- 


vin was given a typical Seattle welcome 
and civic statistics were thrust at him 
with every forkful of food that he took 
during his stay in the city. 

The long-awaited article now appears 
in the current issue of The Outlook. It 
is publicity for Seattle all right, but such 
publicity! The author writes of “the 
Seattle Spirit,” and during the course of 
some thousand words tells what would 
seem to be a few plain truths about the 
Elliott Bay municipality. He says, for 
example, that “in the Northwest the peo- 
ple speak of the Seattle Spirit with a 
smile. Sometimes it is a good-natured 
smile. Other times it is a rueful smile. 
Now and then, as in Tacoma, it is a bit- 
ter smile.” He admits that “Seattle does 
put things over,” and calls attention to 
the fact that it has put its port into “the 
congested class of the second largest in 
the United States,” although it had to 
borrow all the rest of Puget Sound ship- 
ping to do it. 


Pasted on his copy was a clipping containing the quotation which the Seattle ‘‘ Times ’’ declares to be a menda- 
By the way, George Marvin has been far enough East to have served in the American Consular 


In 1923 he represented ‘‘ Asia’’ 


He could not have helped seeing Fujiyama at that time 


He mildly cites the fact that Tacoma 
lies between Seattle and the mountain, 
and further points out that “the Seattle 
Spirit comprehends the mountain as a 
distinct selling point in its aggressive pro- 
gramme of putting things over.” “The. 
realizability of Rainier in concrete terms 
of sales seems to be the mountain’s one 
usefulness,” he says. “There is plenty 
of spirit in Seattle,” he admits. Though 
“trying to keep up with it costs plenty 
of money.” “In Seattle ‘Soak ’em’ seems 
to take the place of Service,” he quotes 
an unnamed citizen of Tacoma as saying. 

This is of course the truth unadorned 
and told without diplomacy or sugar- 
coating. 

Such frankness moves Seattle to fury. 
The leading newspaper devotes its main 
editorial to this annoying performance. 
Here are a few of the adjectives which 
the writer uses in the course of half a 
column in describing The Outlook’s 
performance: ‘“Half-baked,” ‘another 
Columbus,” “monumental ignorance,” 
“Babbitt of the benighted Eastern com- 
munities,” ‘worst pest,” “absolutely 
mendacious,” “poetic license,” and “ab- 
solutely false in thought and construc- 
tion.” 

Dear, dear! What an explosion over 
a publicity stunt! For, after all, Seattle . © 
did get the publicity that it was after, 
although it was not publicity of the 
saccharine variety which it sought. The 
neighbors cannot forbear a _ chuckle. 
They wonder what would happen if some 
other presumptuous municipality should 
venture to borrow Lake Washington.or 
Harbor Island or the University of 
Washington stadium for publicity pur- 
poses! . 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 








An 


Independent Income 
from SMITH BONDS 


aT wish for a substantial independent 
income—an income apart from your 
personal earnings—doubtless has been in 
your mind many times. But have you 
ever studied, in black and white, just how 
large an income you could create with the 
money you save and invest? 


Our booklet, “How to Build an Independ- 
ent Income,” enables you to look forward 
five, ten, fifteen years, and more, and see 
the results you can accomplish by putting 
your money into our 7% First Mortgage 
Bonds, under our Investment Savings 
Plan. 


It will show you, for example, that by in- 
vesting $50 a month in 7% Smith Bonds, 
and reinvesting your interest at 7% you 
will have, in ten years, $8,657.10. This 
amount, invested at 7%, will give you a 
monthly income of more than $50; that 
is, a monthly income greater than your 
monthly investment. A larger or smaller 
monthly investment will produce a pro- 
portionate result. 


Full Earning Power--Immediately 


One reason for the rapid growth of your 
savings under our plan is that you realize 
the full earning power of your money im- 
mediately. Every payment that you make 
—$10, $20, $50, or more—earns 7% from 
the day it is received by us. 


You may use the plan to buy a single $100, 
$500 or $1,000 Smith Bond by payments 
extended over 10 months, or one bond 
after another from year to year. 


Send your name and address today, on the form be- 

low, for our “Independent 
Income” booklet. We also 
will send you our booklet, 
/‘Fifty-two Years of Proven 
§ Safety,” which explains the 
time-tested safety features 
that have made Smith Bonds 
the choice of investors in 48 
states and 30 foreign lands. 


The F.H. Smith Co. 


Founded 1873 


New York . . 
Philadelphia Smith Bldg., Washington,D.C 






Pittsburgh 
* Minneapolis 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 





Christina Alberta’s Father 
Reviewed by H. W. BOYNTON 


N | OTHING could be more comfort- 
ably Wellsian than this latest 
Wells novel." It combines, if 

not fuses, all the familiar elements and 

ideas of this ingenious author. His pub- 
lishers are wont to divide his longer nar- 
ratives into several classes: (1) Novels; 

(2) Fantastic and Imaginative Ro- 

mances; (3) Books on Social, Religious, 

and Political Questions; some forty-four 
volumes in all. “Christina Alberta’s 

Father” is as much romance as novel, 

and as much speculative essay as ro- 

mance. Nothing could be more fan- 
tastic—more characteristic of Wells’s 
fancy—than this parable of Sargon, the 
reincarnate King of the lost Atlantis. 

“Imaginative” is never quite the word 

for his nimble play of mind, which, 

for all its apparent freedom, sticks 

always to the predestined channel of a 

few “ideas.” 

Nothing could be more free-and-easy 
than the author’s use of the persons of 
this romance—or novel—as mouthpieces 
for his latest animated comments on hu- 
man experience and destiny. They all 
talk alike, and they all talk like H. G. 
Wells, with a certain perfunctory shifting 
of pitch and modification of accent to fit 
their sex and costume. The performance 
is ventriloquial, the puppets even are un- 
changed. If you knew Ann Veronica in 
1909 and Mr. Polly in 1910, you know 
Christina Alberta and Mr. Preemby and 
Bobby in 1925. For there are two Mr. 
Pollys here—the kindly, muddle-headed 
Daddy of Christina Alberta (who is not 
her father), and the kindly, muddle- 
headed Bobby who is her faithful and 
slightly fatuous lover. As for Christina 
Alberta’s real father, he is hardly more 
than a reflective figure in the back- 
ground. 

These people all frankly represent dif- 
ferent moods or aspects of H. G. Wells 
himself—Wells the scientific observer of 
humanity in the large; Wells the con- 
scientiously indulgent commentator on 
the latest thing in humanity, the young 
female of the species; and Wells the 
wistful seeker of romantic happiness. In 
the usual form of social comedy, this 








1Christina Alberta’s Father. By H. G. 
Wells. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


book gives the usual Wellsian blend of 
yearning for personal freedom or expres- 
sion, altruistic emotion, and faith in a 
human perfectibility to be attained 
partly by utopian legislation and partly 
by the working of that mysterious force 
which the prophet variously (and always 
definitively) terms “God, the Invisible 
King,” the “Mind of the Race,” or “Sar- 
gonism’”’—this last being a state wherein 
we are all to be “fellow Kings,” one of 
another! 


Other Fiction 
THE NAKED MAN. By Vere Hutchinson. The 


Century Company, New York. 2. 


“Naked came I out ... and naked 
shall I return.” But Luke Baddock, the 
central figure of Miss Hutchinson’s 
novel, was no Job either in virtue or pa- 
tience. Life treats him cruelly from the 
first. He is the son of a drunkard and a 
virago; his childhood is hard, his youth, 
save for one blessed year on a farm, is 
spent bitterly and rebelliously, in the 
mines. He loses his first love and mar- 
ries indifferently, for convenience; yet it 
is Maggie, his loyal and self-sacrificing 
wife, who in the end brings him comfort 
and tranquillity after he has owned only 
to lose the farm in which his heart was 
bound up, has been shamed and thwarted 
and bereft in hope after hope, and turns 
to her a broken man. A strong and 
somber tale, at times an impressive one, 
marred only by the relation of the wife 
to the wanton. That a childless, loving, 
and unloved wife might step aside for a 
loved mistress who is the mother of her 
husband’s son is believable; that such a 
wife would deliberately, in her own 
home, to give her husband the son he 
yearns for, put a light woman in his way 
and fairly thrust her upon him stretches 
credibility to the extreme, and leaves the 
line between noble and ignoble more than 
hazy. 

ALAN. By E. F. Benson. The George H. Doran 

Company, New York. §$2. 

In “Alan” Mr. Benson has given us a 
novel second only to his exquisitely hu- 
morous “Queen Lucia” as satirical com- 
edy. The book deals entirely with the 
home life of a successful novelist whose 
vogue is on the wane, and the story in- 
troduces us, not only to Alan and his 
much enduring wife, but also to certain 
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other well-drawn and entertaining char- 
acters. Alan is a supremely selfish man, 
not as elaborately portrayed or of as 
high social rank as Meredith’s Egoist, 
but rather a British edition of the Ger- 
man husbands so feelingly delineated in 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 
and “The Caravaners.” Alan’s wife acts 
as his amanuensis, and, since he is as 
tireless a worker as was Anthony Trol- 
lope, the conditions of her life are pitia- 
ble. Moreover, she gains but little sym- 
pathy from her mother, who was once in 
love with Alan herself, or her sister Dora, 
a worldly woman married to a rich man 
and able to indulge her fancy for costly 
garments, a hobby that engrosses her 
waking hours. There comes into this 
family one Mrs. Probyn, a social pusher 
of the most virulent type, whose quarry 
is of the intellectual rather than the 
titled class. In her vision Alan is the 
sun around which the lesser planets of 
her dinner-table revolve, and, as he sel- 
dom goes about in society, she regards 
her capture of him as the most brilliant 
feather in her richly adorned cap. She 
squirms her way into the household, 
using her flattering tongue as a weapon 
of assault, for the novelist’s vanity ren- 
ders him an easy mark. She soon estab- 
lishes herself in his study as a temporary 
amanuensis, in order to relieve the wife 
of some of her toil, and it is not long be- 
fore she becomes a permanent fixture 
beside him. Meanwhile, as every reader 
will be glad to note, a young cousin ap- 
pears on the scene and relieves the wife 
of some of her loneliness. He is an 
attractive young fellow, and every wo- 
man who reads the book, especially 
those who are reminded by Alan of their 
own husbands, will wish him well. 


THE VIRTUOUS HUSBAND. By Freeman Tilden. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Jim Buckbarrow, whose life story is 
told here, is frank, friendly, and good- 
natured. The reader finds him good 
company through boyhood and during 
his work in a country-town newspaper 
office, while his odd friend Jeffcoate, 
sign-painter, hard drinker, and amateur 
moralist, is a joy. When Jim goes to the 
great city, he must by the rules of the 
fiction game leave a fine girl behind him. 
Equally inevitable must he in the end re- 
new his love for her. What happens 
between in the period of urban sophisti- 
cation explains the title. Incidentally 
there are shrewd and sensible side- 
glimpses at modern fads and social ques- 
tions. 


QUEER JUDSON. By Joseph C. Lincoln. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 


Here is everything that makes a 
Lincoln story enjoyable—dryly humor- 
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A Whole Library 
In One Volume 


It is equivalent in type 
matter to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. Its 
451,000 entries include 
407,000 vocabulary 
terms, 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects, 
12,000 biographical 
entries. Over 6,000 
illustrations supple- 
ment the text. 


A Treasury of 
General Information 


The Merriam Webster 
is, in effect, many dic- 
tionaries in one cover- 
ing scores of special 
subjects in addition to 
its general vocabulary. 
Its biographical, his- 
torical, and geograph- 
ical notes; its notes on 
mythology; its valua- 
ble tables; will be a 
oy help. 








Be Sure You Are Right— 
Look Things Up in the ‘‘Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 










G. 8 Cc. MERRIAM CC COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without cost or obligation sample page of new words, specimens of Regular and India 
papers, booklet “You Are the Jury”’ and set of pocket maps. 


Constantly Improved 
and Kept Up to Date 


New words— New 
Gazetteer — copyright 
1924. Thousands of late 
words such as audio- 
frequency, Le Mort 
Homme, batik, Men- 
shevism, vitamin, 
paravane, Pershing, 
Fabre, etc. 


The Most Widely Used 
Reference Work 
in the World 


Specialists in every line 
of activity, Supreme 
Court Judges, College 
Authorities, Librarians 
the world over recog- 
nize The Merriam 
Webster as the ‘‘Su- 
preme Authority.’’ 
Wherever English is 
spoken it is in daily use. 


FREE — Send Coupon 
for descriptive litera- 
ture and free pocket 
maps. 
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—a ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the 
postage. eee authors, fine edi- 
, all at biggest sav- 
— for 






FREE Wats forcur great book cat- 
alog. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used 
some of America’ 8 leading universities; 
lovers buy from it. Free if you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Shonen 





BROKER 
1107 CLARKSON BLDC., CHICACO, ILL. 


SCHOOL SETS ow wane 


Six-Inch Ruler, Pencil ones and Clip wi with Every Set 
Useful Xmas Gifts for 8 ne Gas is wit i Name 
Engraved in 22-kt. Shown in lhustrations 


No. 3 Xmas Bo ox, 3 Pencils, name am 22. “kt. aa 30c 
No.4 Xmas Box'of Six, 45¢ No.5 Box of Twelve, 70c 
jer, Check or 2c Stamps Postage Paid 


CHAS. E. RITTER & CO., Dept. O, 101 W. 42d St., New York 
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Bible 


Should Be 


Many devout Christians could never quite grasp that 
passage in Acts 2:47 which in former versions of Scrip- An 


**And the Lord added to the Church daily such as should be saved.’’ 


How understandable then this passage becomes when it is more ac- 
curately translated, as in the American 


it wer 
ng—which is pical of thousands of passages— 
the need of the more faithful, accu- 
, marvelously beautiful translations which are found only in the 


(Edited by American Revision Committee) 


} Use the American $ ttandard Bible in your reading: in your devotion} in your study: for it more clearly 
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The Mouthpiece of Science 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ORSON D. MUNN, Editor 


The Scientific American is 
one of the two magazines every 
American should read— it is the 
magazine the leaders in science 
and industry do read to keep up 
with the times. 

The Scientific 
thrills you, not alone with the 
pleasure of reading the articles 
themselves, but with the re- 
alization that knowing them 
widens your horizon, adds to 
your powers. You need it every 
month. 


COMBINATION 


OFFER 


The Annualog sells for 
$1.50 the copy. The Scientific 
American subscription is $4 a 
year. The two together for only 
$4.50. 


while this offer holds good. 


Send your check now 


followassoon asit isoffthe press. 
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Scientific American 
233 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 

Send me the Annualog for 1926 and 
Scientific American for one year. Check 
for $4.50 is enclosed. 


Ss a8 oni dehnn ds dadawdenscndticemiesdunen ; 


Dini cvdstapbebeanianadimmenios - 
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A New Kind of Book 


The ANNUALOG for 1926 


(NOW ON THE PRESS) 


The Scientific American An- 
nualog for 1926 is the log of the 
world for the year—the record 
of science and industry. It is 
bound in cloth, 200 pages, 5% x 
8% inches. Some of the many 
contents are: 


Events of 1925 
All sorts of calendars 
Six Star Maps 
Time, daylight saving zones, etc. 
Meteorological data 
Geographical data 
Geologic facts, evolution, etc. 
Economics, world’s productions 
Aeronautics 
Patents and trade marks 
Radio 
Governments of countries and states 
First Aid 
Chemical elements, atomic weights, etc. 
Weights and measures 
Mathematical tables 


Every year 50,000 questions 
are hurled at the editors of 
the Scientitic American. There 
have been no books heretofore 


| to give the answers to many of 


Sil : : _them. Yet these are the things 
Your subscription will start im- | ‘ 5 


diately. The Annualog will | : . 
roe eee A cheng ip, eee. Annualog for 1926 is published 


The 


people want to know. 


to tell them. 
Each year a new Annualog 


| will appear supplementing the 


Annualog for 1926 and form- 
ing a progressive, up-to-date 
cyclopedia of science and in- 
dustry. It will be the most 
used book in any library. You 


_will need it almost every day. 





The Outlook for 


ous Cape Cod talk, quaint characters, 
the fresh breeziness of the New England 
shore life. There is also a sound human- 
nature quality in the main situation— 
that of Queer Judson, a young man 
whose innocence and inexperience have 
involved him in a bankruptcy through 
which his native villagers have lost their 
savings. He returns to meet their con- 
temptuous dislike—and conquer it. This 
is at least a fair average Lincoln book: 
out of the twenty-five or so he has writ- 
ten one might pick, say, three as better, 
but probably no reader would pick the 
same three. 

GABRIEL SAMARA, 


Phillips Oppenheim. 
Boston. $2. 


Mr. Oppenheim’s plots alternate be- 
tween ordinary crime and international 
affairs. This novel is of the second class. 
Samara is for Russia what Mussolini is 
for Italy. He has driven out the Bolsh- 
eviki, brought about prosperity, and is a 
patriotic dictator under the name of 
President. He comes to America and 
negotiates a big loan so that he can 
demobilize his armies and put them to 
work. He even tells the Russian mon- 
archists in America that they may return 
to Russia, and snaps his fingers at them, 
so to speak—a great mistake. Inciden- 
tally he hires a typist from a New York 
agency, a Miss Borans, finds her indis- 
pensable, and takes her to Europe. She 
turns out to be none other than—but 
hold on, this is where the story begins to 
be interesting! 


PEACEMAKER. By E. 
Little, Brown & Co., 


Drama 


GLAMOUR: ESSAYS ON THE ART OF THE 
THEATRE. By Stark Young. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $2. 


These essays, many of which have ap- 
peared from time to time in recent maga- 
zines and journals, impress one with their 
author’s intense preoccupation over the 
subtleties of theatrical art. Philosophical 
and speculative, he exhibits the assurance 
of one competent and thoroughly at 
home in his field. One apprehends a 
sensitive spirit capable of nice discrimi- 
nations, one that bases judgments on 
adequate criteria, and cannot be accused 
of straining interpretation for the sake of 
the clever paradox or the smart epigram. 

It is a book which should prove valu- 
able to all who have more than a cursory 
interest in our stage and makes its ap- 
peal to both sides of the footlights. 
That comparisons need not be odious 
may be deduced by scanning the ‘Letters 
from Dead Actors,” comprising five of 
the fifteen essays, each addressed by the 
shade of a historic stage celebrity to a 
contemporary professional: e. g., David 
Garrick to John Barrymore, La Corallina 
to Doris Keane. Mixing praise with 
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admonition, they show by contrast and 
parallel in what branches of technique 
the moderns excel and in what others 
they still have something to learn from 
their spiritual ancestors. Indeed, this 
critic’s enthusiasm never blinds him to 
the limitations of the most shining lu- 
minaries, as when in the course of an 
appreciation of the Moscow Art Theatre 
he decries Stanislavsky’s performance in 
one of Gorky’s plays— ‘insufferably 
scored, like the work of a brilliant ama- 
teur or of an instructive coach.” 

One might seek far before finding a 
more beautiful tribute than the essay on 
Duse, who could give him “‘a tragic sense 
of beauty and completion.” Madame 
Sorel’s tour gave occasion for comments 
on the French tradition, the effect of the 
social instinct on their art, and a recog- 
nition of the kinship that exists between 
the French classical theater and the 
Greek. 

Mr. Young has the virtuoso’s touch in 
handling his material, if things impon- 
derable may be thus designated. The 
style is delicate, resilient, supple—admi- 
rably suited to the subject. 


Philosophy 


THE WORLD AND ITS MEANING. An Intro- 
duction to Philosophy. By George Thomas 
White Patrick. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $3.50. 


An interesting and, we think, a valua- 
ble book which many persons will be 
glad to read and to own. It is an intro- 
duction to philosophy by the Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Iowa. 
The style is simple, readable, agreeable. 
It may be read through with profit and 
enjoyment by any one who wishes to un- 
derstand modern thought on all the 
questions which are included in the term 
“philosophy.” There are numerous sug- 
gestions for further reading. 

Or, suppose that you merely wish a 
reference book, to enable you to learn, 
whenever you have the desire, what is 
meant by pragmatism, or free will, or 
behaviorism, or pessimism, or evolution, 
or the unconscious. Or that you would 
like to have at hand a book to tell you in 
a few paragraphs or pages what are the 
teachings of Bergson, or James, or Plato, 


or Schopenhauer, or Kant, or Freud. 
Here is the book for you. 
Travel 
NEW YORK IN SEVEN DAYS. By Helena Smith 
Dayton and Louise Bascom Barratt. Robert 


M. McBride & Co., New York. $1.50. 

This little book will interest the 
folks from Dubuque as well as those 
more familiar with their Gotham. It is 
packed with information, some of it ex- 
ceedingly valuable, such as, how to know 
the cheapest taxis. Doubtless all of it is 
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A New Volume of Mr. Neihardt’s Epic Poem of the Great West 


The Song 


of the indian Wars 





ohn G. Neihardt 


In the prelude to his first book, “A Bundle of Myrrh,” John G, 


Neihardt wrote: 


“I would sing as the Wind; 

As the autumn Wind, big *with rain and sad 
with prenatal dread. 

I would sing as the Storm; 

As the Storm whipped by the lightning and 
strong with the despair of giants. 

I would sing as the Snow; 

Wailing and hissing and writhing in the mer- 
ciless grasp of the Blizzard. 

I would sing as the Prairie; 

As the Prairie droning in the heat, satisfied, 
drowsy and mystical,’ 


With his newest volume, “The Song of the Indian Wars,” this 


yearning has become achievement. 


The mighty music of “The 


Song of the Indian Wars,” is compounded of the voices of the 
wind, the storm, the snow and the prairie. It is a tale Homerically 
told and it is an Homeric subject which Mr. Neihardt has essayed 
to handle—the last great. battle between the prairie Indian tribes 
and the invading Aryan hordes for the bison pastures of the plains. 


Price $2.25 


Critical Opinions 


“‘A significant poem and a great one.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“The greatest Indian fighting, without a doubt, in American 


poetry.” 


—The Bookman. 


Preceding books in this great American epic cycle : 


The Song of Hugh Glass 
The Song of Three Friends - oe 


$1.50 
1.50 


7 e 


Other books by Mr. Neihardt are: 


The Quest - 


The Splendid Wayfaring 


Two Mothers ° 


$1.25 
- - . 1.75 
ad e al 1.25 
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For sale at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 





Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





CROWELL'S HANDBOOK 


FOR READERS AND WRITERS 
Edited by Henrietta Gerwig 


A dictionary of famous characters and plots in 
legend, fiction, drama, opera and poetry ; together 
with dates and principal works of important au- 
thors ; literary and journalistic terms ; and familiar 
allusions. 

700 pages, $3.50 (by mail $3.70) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt. D., LL.D. 
For fifty years this Sunday School 
Commentary on the International 
Lessons has been the constant help 
om ritititehsedelmeltieree hale ilele) Meola toe 


It is complete in its treatment of the 
lesson text, full of maps and full-page 
illustrations, pen and ink drawings, 
chronological charts and a helpful 
index. 


Price $1.90 net $2.00 delivered 


W.A.WILDE COMPANY 


131 CLARENDON STREET BOSTON, MASS 








“Che Book Lovers Corner” 


OOK BARGAINS. WKITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
our Fall Bargain Catalog, just issued, containing hun- 
dreds of new ks at second-hand prices. We are a 
mail-order house and for over 40 years have been supply. 
ing all books in print at the lowest market prices. 
also have a cire ulating nee riment at 7 West 49th St. 
Send for pamphlet. UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Established 1884, 118 East 25th St., New York. 





FOREIGN LANCUACES 





WRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN BOOKS. 
Our stock is most comp jlete. Send for catalogue, stat- 
ing language desired. HOEN HOFP’S, 387 Washington 


St., Boston, Mass. 


GENEALOGIST 
YAMILY HISTORIES, GENEALOGICAL AND 
heraldic works. Researches made. CHARLES A. 
O’CONNOR, 21 Spruce St., New York. 
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NHEALTHY 
soil kills the best 
of wheat. Un- 
healthy gumskill the 
best of teeth To 
keep the teeth sound 
keep the gums well. 
Watch for tender and 

bleeding gums. 
is a symptom of Pyor- 
chea, which afflicts 
rT out of five peo- 

ple over ; 
Pyorrhea menaces 
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Christina 
Alberta’s 
Anwnove Father 


H.G. Wells 


“A novel which no other man 
in England or America is capa- 


ble of producing.” 
—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


For sale at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 


Eat and Be Well! 














A condensed set of health rules—many of which 

may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or while traveling. You will find in this little 
book a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 

of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation, 
Not a mail-order acivertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 





















HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 








of value to some one. The writer of this 

review is not too old to learn for the first 

time that the Aquarium was once a 

fortress, that the upkeep of the Statue of 

Liberty is $5,712 yearly, and that there 

is in our midst a restaurant which “has 

had no complaints since 1800.” The 
authors have made a comprehensive list 
of accurately located shops, restaurants, 
statues, and other points of interest, to 
which during the seven days an obliging 
author takes a lady from his home town. 

They go to a great many places, includ- 

ing Coney Island and the Bronx Zoo, but 

reading the book one can realize that 

New York is hardly to be done in seven 

days, or seven times seven. In the back 

of this little sightseer’s manual are a use- 
ful index and a good pocket map. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE EDINBURGH STREETS. 
By. May:.D. Steuart. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $3. 

Describes all the great buildings, mon- 
uments, and sections of Edinburgh and 
relates. their histories and legends. A 
fine book to read in preparation for a 
visit to one of the most beautiful cities 
in Great Britain. 


THE TAMING OF THE FRONTIER. By Ten 
Authors. Edited by Douglas Aikman. Min- 
ton, Balch & Co., New York. $3. 


A portrait gallery of ten American 
cities. The ten portrait painters use the 
bright and sometimes crude pigments 
that are nowadays in vogue. They have 
done their work not unskillfully. They 
follow Oliver Cromwell’s advice and 
paint the warts; but they do it with an 
eye to the pictorial effect. The inhabi- 
tants in each city pictured may complain 
of its portrait, but view with something 
like complacency and enjoyment the por- 
traits of the others. Californians may 
not relish the description of the settlers 
of their State as “tuberculars, rheumat- 
ics, and retired farmers! A susceptible 
crew—easy pickin’s for the Boston mind- 
healers and preachers of spiritual uplift.” 
The painter of this portrait finds Los 
Angeles “tame” because at Long Beach 
they do not allow petting in public. The 
sitters for the pictures are El] Paso, Og- 
den, Denver, San Francisco, St. Paul, 
Portland (Oregon), Kansas City, San 
Antonio, Los Angeles, and Cheyenne; 
and each is painted by a different artist. 


Children’s Books 


THE SLY GIRAFFE. By Lee Wilson Dodd. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 


The leering, jeering Giraffe for which 
the book is named is one of the last men- 
tioned and least important of a strange 
crowd of birds, beasts, and fishes that 
fly, flit, or swim not at all according to 
their lights through the pages of the 
book. There are whales that “snorkle” 
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and “groogle,” and humming-birds that 
grow wilder every hour, and a “Crack 
Corps of Giant Squids” who, at com- 
mand, “Present Tentacles! Uncurl 
Tentacles!” and “Shoot!” a dreadful 
volley of inedible India ink. Then there 
are the crowds of funny “Tooting Birds,” 
living on the “Tooting Islands,” who 
stand on one leg and toot in their dreams 
all through the night. They grow to be 
a great nuisance, and have to be tricked 
to the bottom of the sea, which is made 
so attractive a place that it is surprising 
that Pegeen and Flips, the children in 
the story, having once been there, ever 
want to leave. Probably the more 
curious of the children who read the 
book will not rest until they have 
gone exploring for a “Terrarium” on 
the bottoms of their own pet oceans. 
The charm of the book is at least dou- 
bled by the line drawings by Clarence 
Day. 


Essays and Criticism 
TRADITION AND JAZZ. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 
The Century Company, New York. $2. 

Professors, like parsons, are prone to 
be a little on the defensive in contact 
with the lay world. Mr. Pattee is a 
genial and open-minded fellow-citizen, 
but every page of this very readable 
book shows him as consciously a profes- 
sor as Mr. Mencken is an anti-professor. 
He is never pompous or dull, and he is 
not more didactic than a critic who 
knows his mind should be. He has a 
pretty wit and a mellow humor to offer 
his miscellaneous audience. But he 
never quite forgets the cap and gown 
waiting him in the dressing-room hard 
by. His criticism of current life and let- 
ters is that of a liberally intentioned 
member of the older generation who is 
also a long-standing member of an in- 
dicted order—criminalis academicus. He 
admits the limitations of that order, and 
exults in the fact that even its enemies 
pay tribute to it: “Even Mencken, the 
captain of the troop that has led the 
attack upon the campus pundits and 
‘makers of horn-books for freshmen,’ has 
admitted to his new ‘American Mercury’ 
five major articles by college profes- 
sors each month.” Well, this is keeping 
tabs. 

We believe there is still a great un- 
menckenized majority which cheerfully 
recognizes the human value of the college 
teacher, and which will read with pleas 
ure these humane observations on life, 
literature, and the pursuit of happiness. 
We may not always follow Mr. Pattee’s 
individual judgments—such as his con- 
tempt for Edgar Lee Masters and his 
enthusiasm for Eugene Field. But these 
pages as a whole are lighted with a 
charm unattainable by the unacademic 
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scoffers. Delightful company, the Pro- 


fessor! 


Politics and Government 
A GRAMMAR OF POLITICS. By Harold J. Laski. 
The Yale University Press, New Haven. $6. 
This is evidently the crown of the life- 
work of an eminent thinker and writer 
on economics and government. His pre- 
vious works have been, in his own words, 
“mainly critical or intended to discuss 
somewhat technical issues in political 
philosophy.” In this book he ‘attempts 
to outline the institutions which his re- 
searches have suggested as desirable.” 
Mr. Laski’s talent for analysis and 
criticism is a very notable one—he has 
the sharpest of noses for defects in the 
existing order; but in bidding for recog- 
nition as creator, as authentic architect, 
of institutions, he bids too high. That is 
only to say that he may not be reckoned 
one of a very small group of men of su- 
preme genius. On the other hand, the 
book abounds in ideas and suggestions 
that should be useful to the architect, of 
whom there is such crying need. 


RACE OR NATION. By Gino Speranza. The 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $3. 

According to Mr. Gino Speranza a real 
danger is threatening the American Na- 
tion, a danger which he has fully de- 
scribed in this book. Briefly put, his 
theory is this: American civilization is 
fundamentally Anglo-Saxon and Protes- 
tant “because upon it rests, historically 
and philosophically, the principle of self- 
government in all things, political, moral, 
and intellectual.” He goes on to say 
that this does not mean that there is no 
room here for people of varying beliefs 
and views, but he does consider it a men- 
ace to this country when bodies of peo- 
ple, for religious, linguistic, or racial rea- 
sons, separate themselves from the rest 
of the community and endeavor to force 
their social and political ideas upon it. 
This is his objection to the Roman 
Catholic system, with its parochial 
schools and allegiance to the Vatican or 
its representatives. It is also his objec- 
tion to such communities as persist in 
ignoring the English language and speak 
only in the tongues of their forebears. Of 
course, unlimited immigration is the 
source of this evil, and Mr. Speranza 
says that nothing in recorded history 
short of a race invasion has ever equaled 
it. It is impossible to do justice to this 
book in a short notice. There are chap- 
ters on our social life, a common lan- 
guage and a common school, and, unlike 
many critics, he has even a chapter on 
“Remedies.” The book is thoughtful 
and suggestive and will commend itself 
to those who have the welfare of this 
country at heart. 
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Cy HIS new maga- 
zine idea makes it 
possible for you to 


enjoy in a short period what it has 


taken others thousands of hours just to find ! 


] Lave YOU discovered The 
Golden Book Magazine ? 

In the brief eight months of its career 
nearly a quarter of a million people 
have become devoted to it. 

Many were attracted by its distine- 
tive covers—and on closer examination 
found the most distinguished list of 
authors ever grouped together in 
any magazine anywhere. 

Many first read The Golden Book 
on the enthusiastic word of well-in- 
formed friends. 

Many were told about it—as a com- 
pliment to their good taste in reading— 
by discerning book and magazine 
dealers. 

A Success From the Start 

Every new issue is quickly snapped 
up at newsstands. The first sold at a 
premium of $1.00 and $2.00 a copy. 

And yet—every day there are 
well-informed persons who hear or 
The Golden Book for the first time, 
and who would not have allowed 
themselves to miss a single issue 
had they known about it before. 

What is your taste in reading? Are 
you one of these well-informed people 
now hearing about The Golden Book 
for the first time ? 


Have YOU Ever Done This? 


Have you ever spent an afternoon in a 
reat library looking for something exceed- 
ingly interesting to read? Of course it’s 
there, but—how much dull, dry material 


must be waded through to earn the rich 
reward of a pure gold masterpiece! And 
how many of the very rarest reading 
treats are hidden away, unavailable in 
any library ! 

Have you ever wondered which of the 
present-day authors are really worthy to 
be associated with the “Old Masters” ? 


Imagine having somebody whose judg- 
ment you can invariably depend upon, 
searching the libraries of all the world for 
you—publie and private alike. Able to 
gain access to the best no matter where 
it is. Translating the real gems for you 
no matter what language or what age they 
originally appeared in. Finally laying the 
finished result of it all before you, beauti- 
fully bound, on rich book paper, printed in 
large clear type that is a pleasure to read. 

That is what The Golden Book is—a 
NEW KIND of story magazine. Isn't 
such an unusual magazine just the kind 
you have longed for all these years in vain? 


How You Can “Test” It for Yourself 


‘The Golden Book contains only the very best that 
the ** Masters of the Magic Word,”’ past and present, 
have written in each language. To pace your / 
mind with theirs is to acquire culture de- 4 
lightfully. 

“It wall aid greatly in promoting ac- 7 
quaintance with good literature,” says 


Charles E. Hughes. 

‘*For me,” says Irvin S. Cobb, A guctory 
“The Golden Book fills a long’ “8° 
unsatisfied need.”’ /¥ Offer 

Do you want to “‘try”’ this A $ 
remarkable new magazine 5 MONTHS 1 


for a short while ? 
temporary introdue- 
tory price has been 
arranged to enable 
you to do this. 


Read the in- P 4 


7 Review of Reviews Corp. 


Dept. 
Ps 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Send The Golden Book to the 
address below for 5 months at 
Special Introductory Price of $1.00 
(instead of the regular price of 25c 











THE BEST NOVELETTES OUT OF 10,000 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OUT OF 


100,000 
THE BEST GEMS OF VERSE OUT OF 1,000,000 , 











troductory Z ver copy)—$3.0 per year. (Am en- 
Coupon closing $1.00 herewith.) 
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The opening measures of the main theme of the ‘‘ Blue Danube ’’ waltz in the 


composer’s autographed manuscript 


The Strauss Centennial 


HEN a child is born in the 
hamlets and villages along 
the banks of the ““Blue Dan- 


ube,” a violin and a silver spoon are held 
up before its eyes as soon as it is safe in 
the cradle. If it reaches for the silver 
spoon, it is declared to be destined to 
become a merchant—or a thief; if it 
grabs for the violin, it is sure to develop 
into a musician. History does not defi- 
nitely state that the child born to Herr 
Kapellmeister Johann Strauss at Vienna 
on October 25, 1825, reached for the 
violin; yet it is safe to assume that it did 
so with both tiny hands. This infant 
was destined to become one of the most 
famous musicians in the world, to be 
called the “waltz king” and to bewitch 
millions with his lilting rhythms. 

From the first Herr Kapellmeister 
Strauss vowed that Johann, Jr., or 
“Schani,” was not to become a fiddler, a 
“Bratlgeiger,” as he derisively called his 
colleagues. He must become a business 
man; but Schani could scarcely escape 
the fate that time proved awaited him. 
Did he not share his very bedroom with 
the violin, the drum, the flute, the harp, 
and the viola? Was he not rocked to 
sleep to the strains of the waltzes and 
polkas, lancers and quadrilles, which his 
father turned out by the hundred, in- 
structing his orchestra in the proper way 
to play them practically beside the in- 
fant’s crib? 

So it is not surprising that Schani be- 
gan composing almost as soon as he 
could talk and before he knew one note 
from another. His mother took down 
his first waltz when he was six. It had 


its premiére on his fifteenth birthday, 
under the title “Erster Gedanke” (“First 
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Thought”), and proved to have consider- 
able merit. 

With the greatest reluctance, the elder 
Strauss allowed his boys to take piano 
lessons; but he would not hear of their 
learning the violin. Schani, however, 
coaxed his father’s first violinist to teach 
him in secret. He also studied musical 
theory in secret from Joseph Drechsler, 
organist of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, and 
a schoolmate instructed him on the organ 


behind closed doors. To pay his teach- 
ers Schani gave lessons on the piano to 
two children. 

Conditions in the Strauss home gradu- 
ally changed for the worse. The Kapell- 
meister became enamored of a strange 
woman. In 1844 Frau Strauss withdrew, 
accompanied by Schani, who felt ready 
to unfold his musical wings. All Vienna 
was stirred with curiosity when:an adver- 
tisement appeared in the “Wiener Zei- 
tung,” announcing that Johann, Jr., would 
make his début as the conductor of his 
own orchestra on October 15 of the same 
year at Dommayer’s Casino, in the sub- 
urb of Hietzing. Some called the boy 
impudent for competing with his famous 
father; others praised him for his enter- 
prise. By a strange prank of fate, the 
same page which carried his announce- 
ment also carried one of his father’s. 

After hearing the opening bars of his 
first waltz, “Die Gunstwerber,” the 
crowd began to realize that the concert 
was no ordinary one. When his “Sinn- 
gedicht” had to be repeated eighteen 
times, it was evident to all that a new 
star had arisen on the musical horizon 
before which many others were to pale. 
The elder Strauss, discovering that his 
crown as waltz king was endangered, be- 

gan turning out waltzes and polkas at a 
furious pace; but every dance that his 
son wrote seemed to weigh as much as a 
dozen of his in popular esteem. Finally, 
he gave up the struggle and offered 
Schani a partnership. When this was 
declined, he went abroad in an effort to 
win foreign laurels, returning to die in 
1849. 

Year by year the sons greatness 
spread, encircling the globe. Out of the 
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music of the “Blue Danube” alone— 
Strauss wrote the melody one night on a 
pair of detachable cuffs, and then threw 
them with the wash for Frau Strauss to 
rescue—his publisher made a fortune. 
For ten years he gave annual concerts in 
Petrograd; he was a frequent visitor to 
Paris, London, Berlin, and the other 
capitals of Europe. In 1876 he came to 
America and conducted at a mammoth 
concert held in Boston in honor of the 
hundredth anniversary of the signing of 
the Deciaration of Independence. His 
compositions are numbered by the hun- 
dreds, and he could not recognize them 
all himself when he heard them played. 
Of his numerous operettas, “Fledermaus” 
is the most famous. What is it that 
makes his music enduring? The answer 
seems to be that his very soul was music 
and that—to use the words of a Vien- 
nese poet—“he threw his inmost heart 
into the world.” 

Johann Strauss is Vienna. There is 
something in the Viennese air, in the 
winds that sweep down from the heights 
of the Kahlenberg and the Kobenzl, that 
makes one gay and care-free. Small 
wonder that the composer, artistically 
the quintessence of this spirit, was care- 
free and childlike in his love of fun. 
Occasionally the sentimentality that is 
also part of the Viennese character got 
the upper hand. Once he studied paint- 
ing for six months, so that he would have 
something to fall back upon “when the 
spring of my melodies is exhausted,” as 
he put it. But, asa rule, he was smiling; 
his hat sat at a rakish angle on his 
locks; he was ready for witty repartee. 
He loved his “Tarock,” a Viennese card 
game; he loved his “Heurigen,” the 
young wine grown near Vienna; loved 
his “Gemuetlichkeit” and his “Suesse 
Maedel.” 

His good looks, his prominence as an 
artist, and his temperament predestined 
him, not only to be a great lover. but also 
greatly beloved. Reserl, a sweetheart 
of his boyhood days, is the first the Vien- 
nese recall. Time and again he evaded 
marriage with her. During one of his 
concert seasons at Petrograd he became 
the piano teacher of a pretty Russian 
girl, who fell in love with him. Her 
father insisted that he marry her. He 
called upon the Austrian Embassy for 
help. From the very steps of the altar 
he was summoned to the Embassy build- 
ing, arrested, and kept in confinement 
until he could be smuggled across the 
border. 

But Russia was to get even. On an- 
other Petrograd concert trip he fell in 
love with a Russian girl, a member of the 
nobility, who had for months been send- 
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Just a few cents make 








WANTED—CARTOONS 


6 ie OUTLOOK wishes to receive cartoons from its readers, clipped from their favorite 

newspaper. Each cartoon should have the sender’s name and address together with the 
name and date of the newspaper from which it is taken pinned or pasted to its back. Cartoons 
should be mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each cartoon which we find 
available for reproduction. Some readers in the past have lost payment to which they were 
entitled because they have failed to give the information which we require. It is impossible for 
us to acknowledge or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. 


THE EDITORS OF THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New Yor City 
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LUXURY CRUISE 


Four happy weeks 
away from winter 
—Restfully cruis- 
ing seas warmed by tropi- 
cal heavens on a ship of 
luxurious comforts. 


Visits to colorful islands—Marvel- 
ously stimulating scenery — The 
refreshing strangeness of old West 
Indies civilizations and manners. 

ITrvgRARY—Havana, Kingston, Colon (Panama), 


Cartagens, Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, Bar- 
badoes, artinique, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 


The “‘Veendam’’ 


of 25,620 tons displacement 
Leaving New York 


February 18, 1926 


Enjoys universal prestige for the unex- 
cel ed luxury and comforts of her appoint- 
ments, for her superlative cuisine, and 
for the exceptional character of service 
and management on board. 
Under the Management of the 
Houuanp-America Live in cooperation 
with the Franx Tourist Company 


For choice selection of accommodations make 
reservations now. Write for illustrated folder 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


or any authorized Steamship Agent 























ATLANTIC CITY 


.... will make your 
holidays happy days 
—winter or summer, 
spring or fall. 


Fall and Winter 
Outdoors 
Golf 
Ridin 
on the Beach 
Boardwalk 
Activities 
Aviation 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In 
the very center of things. American 


Plan only; always open.  IIlustrated 
folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


- Tune in on WPG and Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 4 











ing him flowers under the name of “La 
Inconnu” (“the Unknown’’). This time 
Strauss was the one who thought of mar- 
riage, but the girl’s parents laughed at 
him. Later, when word reached him in 
Vienna that they had forced her to be- 
come engaged to a man of their choice, 
Strauss in desperation threw himself at 
the feet of Henrietta Treffz, an opera 
singer of mature years, and married her 
in spite of his mother’s protests. The 
marriage was not a happy one. Hen- 
rietta died in 1878. 

So liebesbeduerftig had Strauss become 
that he soon rushed into another mar- 
riage; this time with a very much 
younger and highly sophisticated girl, 
also an opera singer, from Cologne. 
After a few weeks she ran away with a 
theater director; but the composer’s 
heart was only fractured, not broken. 
He met a widow, Adéle Strauss, and 
changed both his religion and his citizen- 
ship in order to marry her. Under the 
Austrian law and the rules of the Roman 
Catholic Church, he could not have re- 
married in the lifetime of his run-away 
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bride, whom he had divorced. This mar- 
riage brought him the bliss he had long 
sought. 

On June 3, 1899, a concert in honor of 
the elder Strauss was in progress at the 
Volksgarten, Vienna. Gayly, the sweet 
old-fashioned tunes danced through the 
hall, when suddenly the conductor 
dropped his baton in the middle of a 
dainty minuet. A pause, and he turned 
and announced that Johann Strauss, the 
younger, had breathed his last. While 
women sobbed and men furtively wiped 
the tears from their cheeks, the band 
struck up the “Blue Danube’—softly, 
ever so softly—a fitting requiem for the 
greatest of them all, Johann Strauss, the 
waltz king. 

We who treasure the memory of the 
beloved vagabond and musician see him 
before the mind’s eye as he stands in this 
very Volksgarten, hewn out of bronze 
and marble, fiddle pressed under his 
chin, his bow raised as if ready to strike 
a haunting tune, a smile on his handsome 
face, every inch a true king, every inch a 
great lover, an artist, and—a Viennese. 


Rolls and Discs 


By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOTT 


viewer to discuss new methods of 

printing to make reading easier? 
Or for an art critic to pass on newly dis- 
covered pigments that will undoubtedly 
influence the technique of painting? 
Well, we can drop the attempt at anal- 
ogy—for surely nobody will accuse us of 
base commercial motives if we turn aside 
long enough from phonograph records 
themselves to mention a new type of 
talking-machine, put on the market this 
month, which is sure to affect phono- 
graph records greatly in the future. It 
is a product of the Victor Talking- 
Machine Company, and is called the 
Orthophonic Victrola. “Orthophonic,” 
as you can guess, means “true in sound.” 
The new machine is designed to elimi- 
nate the distortion of sound found in the 
old instruments and to do away with 
foreign vibrations and “phonograph 
noises.” 

Its origin in the radio and long-dis- 
tance telephone and its construction— 
with a six-foot horn doubled and re- 
doubled inside an ordinary sized cabinet 
—are too complicated to mention here. 
But its results are amazing. It has a 
greatly increased volume of tone. A 
symphony orchestra no longer sounds 
puny. And for the first time the phono- 
graph gives us a full, solid bass. Until 


[ it within the compass of a book re- 


now phonograph recordings have been 
like houses built on stilts; the firm foun- 
dations of a bass have been lacking. 
Machines simply would not reproduce 
tones below a certain pitch, and the re- 
sult was a feeling of emptiness. 

Of course the Orthophonic Victrola is 
not perfection. The piano tone, though 
improved, is still faulty. The noise of 
the sound box, under the stress of too 
great a volume of sound, is still to be 
heard. But nevertheless it is a miracu- 
lous improvement. A new Brunswick 
machine is forthcoming also, but we 
were unable to hear it or secure any in- 
formation about it. 


Phonograph Records 


SEPTET, for Harp, String Quartet, Flute, and 
Clarinet (Ravel). Played by Miss G. Mason, 
harp; Messrs. Woodhouse, Dinsey, Tomlinson, 
and James, string quartet; Robert Murcia; 
flute; H. P. Draper, clarinet; conducted by 
the composer. In four parts, on two records. 
Columbia. 

Ravishing in its beauty, this septet of 
Ravel has all the perfection of some gem 
of poetry, such as the “Ode to a Grecian 
Urn.” It is very characteristic of Ravel 
In its delicate effects and its sharp, stim- 
ulating dissonances. There is a haunting 
richness in its tone color. Plucked-string 
effects alternate with the soft velvet tone 
of muted violins accompanied by the 
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} PREMIUM No. 1 

- Is most satisfactory for 

). cooking and drinking; the 
| aa first choice of good 





EDGAR Mio Bisarn 





_ “es housekeepers and 
| Bios, cooks. 
Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. i 









Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Monrtreat, CANADA 
Booklet of Choice Recipes 


sent free 




















Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis 


Coughs, Influenza 


A household remedy avoiding drugs. Creso- 
lene is vaporized at the bedside during the 
night. It has become in the past forty-six years 
the most widely used remedy for whooping 
cough and spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once. 





Send for descriptive booklet 31A 
For Sale by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt St,, New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 

















rippling harp as background. This re- 

cording should be in every household. 

TRIO IN A MINOR, OPUS 114 (Brahms). Played 
by W. H. Squire, ’cello; H. VP. Draper, clari- 
net; Sir Hamilton Harty, piano. In six parts, 
on three records. Columbia. 


Brahms is here recorded in one of his 
more forbidding moments. The trio is a 
masterful piece of work—finely and care- 
fully wrought—yet not as light and 
spontaneous as Brahms so often can be. 
But the piece is far from falling into 
mediocrity. It wears better after several 
hearings. And, in spite of the intellec- 
tual character of the music, there is a ro- 
mantic quality in the combination of 
instruments selected by Brahms which 
gives it added beauty. 





QUINTET IN A MAJOR—FORELLEN QUINTET 
(Schubert). Played by James Levey, violin: 
H. Waldo-Warner, viola; C. Warwick Evans, 
*cello; Claud Hobday, double bass; Ethel Hob- 
day, piano. In nine parts, on five records. 
Columbia. 


Schubert’s quintet was based on 
an earlier song of his, “Die Forelle.” It 
is rapid in movement, gracious, and con- 
tinuous in its flow of melody. And, 
though long-drawn-out and not always 
inspiring, it is completely tuneful. We 
enjoyed particularly one theme in the 
last movement harmonized with the rich- 
ness of a colored quartette. 


LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME—SUITE 
(Strauss). Played by the Hallé Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. In six 

Columbia. 


parts, on three records. 

The delicate treatment of the orches- 
tra in this incidental music to Moliére’s 
comedy does not tally with the popular 
conception of Strauss, writer of overpow- 
ering tone poems. Light, cheerful tunes 
are the order of the day. The minuet 
after Lully is superb. The slim little 
orchestra plays it almost as a harpsi- 
chord would, with true devotion to the 
spirit of the eighteenth century. 


VARIATIONS IN C MENOR (Beethoven). Played 
by Sergei Rachmaninoff. Victor. 
Masculine music, showing the variety 
as well as the breadth of Beethoven’s 
style. From the treatment of these va- 
riations, Beethoven evidently thought in 
terms of the orchestra even when writing 
for the piano. Rachmaninoff plays them 
with vigor and a sense of the dramatic. 


MARCHE SLAVE (Tchaikovsky). Played by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski. Victor. 


Having as its background the pulsat- 
ing rhythm of the double basses, Tchai- 
kovsky’s march forges onward with 
majesty and power. It is not heavy, 
however. Massive, and tinged with Rus- 
sian gloom, it is true; but it flows on in 
a “listenabie” way with hearty rhythms 
and dramatic effects. This is a good 
piece for “showing off” the new ortho- 
phonic reproduction of the double basses. 
Perhaps it is shown off a little too well, 
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ERMAT- 


BOAT ENGINES 


Kermath Race Establishes 


New Popularity Event 
With Boat Fans 


Another and important chapter 
inthe history of Kermath popu- 
larity was written September 
6th, when the Henrietta III, 
equipped with three 6-cylinder 
Kermaths, won the Kermath 
Chance Race over the Detroit 
River course during the Ninth 
Annual Speed Boat Regatta 
held at the Detroit Yacht Club. 
(The Henrietta III is 65 ft. 
long x 15 ft. beam—with a 
speed of 14% miles per hour.) 








Thrills abounded as the sixteen 
boats entered for the race 
opened throttle, all eager for 
the lead. From the many boats 
on hand for this occasion we 
were able to pick sixteen boats 
that were Kermath equipped. 
Grasp the significance of this 
fact and you will better realize 
the tremendous success Ker- 
math is enjoying. 

There is a Kermath engine for 


every type of boat. Write for 
complete information. 


3 H.P. to 100 H.P. 
$135 to $1450 
f. o. b. Detroit 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5887 Commonweclth Ave., 11 E. Wellington St., 
Detroit, Mich. Toronto, Ont. 





A Kermath Always Runs 











Virtuous 
Husband 


A new novel by 
——Freeman Tilden—— 
“A story with deep insight into 


the heart of woman.” 
—St. Louis Globe.Democrat 


For sale at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 


















= } Luxury Cruise j 
Palestine - Egypt 

A pleasure cruise exceeding every expecta- 

tion. Luxurious comfort, perfect service, 

enjoyable entertainment, on board the ‘‘ Rot- 


terdam.’’ Scenic splendor, strange and 
thrilling sights in interesting Old World lands. 


Leaving New York 
February 2, 1926 
By the famous “ ROTTERDAM” 
(Fifth Cruise) Under the HoLLAND-AMERICA 
Line’s own management 
The ROTTERDAM 
24,170 tons register. 37,190 tons displacement. 


Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence 
and comfort of her appointments, the surpassing 
excelience of her cuisine and the high standards of 
service and management on board. 

67 Days of Delightful Diversion 
Irrerary includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, 
the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 

Carefully plauned Shore Excursions. _ 

Stopover in Europe. Number of guests limited. 
American Express Company agents in change of 


Shore Excursions. 
For choice selection of accommodations 
make reservations NO 
Illustrated folder “J” on request. 


HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 







= = 
r 4 | Chicago Detroit Minneapolis 
xg St. Louis Atlanta,Ga. Seattle 


New Orleans San Francisco 
Mexico City Montreal Toronto 
yinnipeg 

ed Steamship Agent 





Or any author 

















_ TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yorl 
Recommends teachers to colleges. public and privateschools 
Expert Service. 








Have You a Specialty? 


O you make extra good jam or 

candy, or put up pickles that your 
family and the neighbors rave about? 
Does your green tomato conserve beat 
anything that’s sold in the stores, if you 
lo say so yourself ? 
Why not sell some? 
If you can make any delicacy that is 
unusually good, advertise the fact. De- 
velop a market for your home-made 
wares through the MART OF THE 
UNUSUAL. Write and tell us what 
you’ve got that’s different, and let us 
quote rates and help you with copy. 


Mart Or THe UNusua 
The Outlook 
120 East 16th Street 


New York 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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for we have the feeling that the lower 

parts in the orchestra overbalance the 

rest of it. Of course, this may be a 

pardonable burst of pride! 

ALOHA OE (Queen Liliuokalani-Kreisler) ; FROM 
THE LAND OF THE SKY-BLUE WATER 


(Cadman-Kreisler). Played by Fritz Kreisler. 
Victor. 


“Aloha Oe” is a sentimental strain 
fitted more for the Hawaiian steel guitar 
than Kreisler’s Strad. Its companion 
piece, with its pseudo-Indian melody, is 
far more charming. Kreisler’s arrange- 
ment abounds in double-stopped pas- 
sages and harmonics of fleeting delicacy, 
and low tones as rich as a viola. 


Piano Rolls 


LA CATHEDRALE ENGLOUTIE—The Engulfed 
Cathedral (Debussy). Vlayed by Myra Hess. 
Duo-Art. 


Debussy’s imagery is well represented 
by this prelude, which has been skillfully 
interpreted by Myra Hess. Starting with 
soft, mystic, blurred tones, it increases in 
breadth and volume until it reaches a 
climax of heavy, crashing chords. It is 
noble and majestic, with an organ-like 
fullness. 

PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN A MINOR (Bach- 
Liszt). Played by E. Robert Schmitz. Am- 
pico. 


CHACONNE (Bach-Busoni). 
Busoni. Duo-Art. 


Mr. Schmitz gives us a masterly and 
sure performance of Bach at his finest. 
The prelude alone reveals the powerful 
intensity of a fugue. The fugue itself 
runs with incessant pace up to a close 
with a wonderful breath-taking climax. 

An equally interesting Bach recording 
is Busoni’s piano transcription of Bach’s 
violin “Chaconne,” reviewed last month 
in its arrangement for viola. It is a 
happy transcription. Here is Bach un- 
fettered by the limitations of a four- 
stringed instrument. The piano gives it 
a power it could not attain otherwise. 


Played by Ferruccio 


SONATA IN C-SHARP MINOR, “MOONLIGHT” 
(Beethoven). Played by Ignace J. Paderewski. 
Duo-Art. 


The calm and beautiful dignity of the 
first movement, the breathless lightness 
of the second, and the agitated power in 
the onrushing “‘presto”’—all are wonder- 
fully interpreted by Paderewski in his 
performance of the famous “Moonlight” 
Sonata. It is an unusually worthy re- 
cording. 


SPOON RIVER, AMERICAN FOLK DANCE (Ar- 


ranged by Grainger). Vlayed by Stuart Ross. 


Ampico. 

Although just a “light” piece of com- 
position, this Grainger setting can stand 
many a repetition. It is full of nervous 
virility, interesting harmonic sequences, 
and momentum of rhythm. 


By the Way 
 h- autographed original of the fol- 
lowing literary gem is posted on 
the door of a cabin located near Isabel 
Glacier, Colorado, at an altitude of ten 
thousand feet. 
NOTIS, 

Trespaser will be persekuted to the 
full extent of two mungrel dogs which 
aint never ben overly .soshibil to 
strangers & one dubbel barl shotgun 
which aint loaded with no sofy pillers 
dam if I aint tire of this helraisin on 


my property. 
(Signed) Epprz ANDERSEN. 





Percy: “Just think, those ruins are 
2,000 years old.” 
Bill: “Aw gwan, it’s only 1925 now.” 





From the “Fishing Gazette:” 

“Well, dad, I just ran up to say 
‘hallo!’ ” 

“Too late, son. Your mother just ran 
up to say ‘good-by’ and got all the 
change.” 





A schoolboy, asked to tell the story of 
Daniel and the lions, did so in this fash- 
ion: 

“Well, Daniel and the King got along 
pretty well till one day the King he got 
sore about something, and had his men 
chuck Daniel into a den of lions. After 
a day or two, the King he .went ’round 
to see how Daniel. was gettin’ on, and he 
stood up on the edge and shouted down: 

“Oh, Daniel! How yer gettin’ on?’ 

“Daniel come and looked up, and he 
says: 

“Pretty fair, pretty fair. But say, 
King, this place is jest crawlin’ with 
lions!’ 

“Ts that so?’*says the King. ‘Well, 
Daniel, all I can say is that yer must 


#9? 99 


have brought ’em in with yer! 


From “Punch:” 

Scotch Golfer—‘‘Ae ye guid at findin’ 
ba’s?” 

Caddie—“Ay!” 

Golfer—“Then find me one noo, and 
we'll start.” 


A riddle. The answer is to be found 
in the Bible: 
We twain raised our lofty heads 
O’er prophet, priest, and king. 
Around us thronged the worshipers 
Who hymns of praise did sing. 


Yet naught we saw of festal rite. 
We heard no sacred song, 

Though vast the throng, above, below, 
With shouts both loud and long. 


They saw their foe, who saw them not, 
While we, who saw not him, 

Helped him to overwhelm his foes 
And bring destruction grim. 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 


Tours and Travel, etc. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 


} 60c. per line, 


single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 


re date of insertion 



































Hotels and Resorts 





California 


San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 


Unharmed by Earthquake 

Furnished bungalows of various sizes ; sit- 
uated on the foothilis among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights, hot and cold water, 
Good tennis court. ‘I'wo miles from ocean and 
country club, six miles from Santa Barbara, 
Booklet. Address 

Manager San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 








District of Columbia 











— mete! - 

HOTEL BRIGHTON 
2123 California St. N.W. Just north of Dupont Circle 

The only modern fireproof hotel in the 
exclusive residential circle. Accommoda- 
tions and service to suit the most fastidi- 
ous tastes. Magnificent café. Especially 
desirable for large touring parties or 
families. A suite of 3 extra large rooms, 
reception hall and bath, will accommo- 
date 6 persons. only $185. Other rates in 
a: Excellent accommodations 
or transients. One room and bath, $3.10 
per day up. Send for free booklet 
and map of Washington. 











HOTEL POTOMAC ¥**,iueto™ 


i ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL. 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 








Florida 
St Kis ur 
 fersburS 


Ye Sunshine (ily 


Hospitality and entertainment 
await you in the Sunshine City. 
Located between the Gulf of 
Mexico and Tampa Bay, St. 
Petersburg has a climate unsur- 
passed. Golf, bathing, fish- 
ing, boating, and other sports. 
Magnificent hotels and fur- 
nished apartments. For book- 
let and information address: 
H. M. DILLMAN 
Chamber of 


Commerce 









Maryland 
Annapolis Carvel fall Maryland 


A delightful place to spend several 
days or weeks. Mild climate. Conve- 
nient to Washington and Baltimore 
by electric car or motor bus. 
Attractive modern hotel facilities. 


On your way South, plan to visit historical old 
Annapolis, home of the U. S. Naval Academy 
Send for descriptive folder O. 








New York City 











ad ere Broa 


gan 
TOSSES EE €” 
Quiet, dignified atmosphere ; ser- 
Vice that is satisfying without be- 
ing obtrusive ; a restaurant which 
serves superior food at moderate 
prices ; spacious, airy rooms ; trans- 
a by subway, bus and trol- 
ley in a few minutes to all theaters, 
shops and railroads. 

Furnished and unfurnished 
apartments available on lease, 

Write for rates. 

Sppeeenaeaegiiin 

ADU COT 


mS —Ilmn ae ie > 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all ae oe theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map giadly sent upon request. 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 
Within a few minutes of all New York 
attractions. Comfortable rooms and 
suites. exceptionally fine cuisine, and an 
atmosphere thac pleases particular people. 


Write for Booklet O and Map of New York 
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53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson >? yar e Cis 
fesidential hotel of highest type. combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European pss $1.50 er day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





North Carolina 






Sinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The world of sunshine, pine fragrance and 
sport. CAROLINA HOTEL now open. 
Four 18-hole Golf Courses. 
Tennis, Trap and Rifle Shooting, 
Horseback Riding, Racing, 
Driving, Motoring 
For Information or Reservations 


Address General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Near Country Club. Anall year guest house 
and tea room catering to the needs of those 
who desire the retined atmosphere and home 
cooking of a home rather than that of a large 
hotel. For reservations write Mrs. E. C. 
EHLE, 26 Edgemont Road, Asheville. N. C. 




















North Carolina 





















AUTUMNAL glories 
of mountain heights 
with a healthful, spicy air 
for sports. World famous 
golf. A thousand miles 
for motoring. Great tourist 
hotels and inns. Metro- 
politan, social, musical, 
and theatrical features. 
Through Pullmans via 
Southern Railway. 
For information address 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








NORTH CAROLINA 














South Carolina 





~4 4 Actually Mid 
Pine Ridge Camp Api. Mid 
place for outdoor life in winter. Main house 
and cabins with sleeving-porches. Modern 
improvements. Pure water. Electric lights. 
Excellent table. Rates moderate. Open all 
the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken, 8. C. 











Tours and Travel 
CLARK’S 6th CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 
128 DAYS, $1,250 to $3,000 


including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
From N. Y. Jan. 20, by specially 
chartered Cunard new s s * Laconia,” 
20,000 tons. Featuring 26 days Japan 
and China including Peking; option 
18 days in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Athens, ete., with Europe stop over. 





CLARK’S 22d CRUISE, Jan. 30 


a2 MEDITERRANEAN 


4 specially chartered new s s 
*'Transylvania,”’ 17,000 tons. 62 days’ 
cruise, $600 to $1,700including Hotels, 
Drives, Guides, Fees, ete. Featuring 
15 days in Egypt and Palestine ; Lis- 
bon, ‘Tunis, Spain, ete. 


CLARK’S 2d CRUISE, 1926 


NORWAY and WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


New ss ‘‘ Lancastria ”’ leaves June 30 
repeating this summer’s most success- 
ful cruise, 53 days. $550 to $1,250. 


Originator of Round the World 
Cruises. Longest experienced cruise 
management. Established 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 











This sunny 
Wonderland 


ids you come 


WE want you to come to Tucson, 
Here is the West of your 
dreams—the open spaces, the moun- 
tain tops, strange new sights, dry in- 
vigorating air and countless days of 
brilliant sunshine. 


Here children play outdoors the 
year round. Lawns are green, 
flowers are blooming. Winter is un- 
known. Your first visit to Tucson 
will refresh you—make a new man 
of you. Each year hundreds find 
physical regeneration in this Man- 
Building climate. For ‘‘nerves’’, 
overwork, asthma and pulmonary 
troubles there is often complete re- 
lief in this dry, sunny climate. 

Tucson, modern plateau city of this 
Wonderland, welcomes you. Town 
and Country Clubs open to visitors. 
Golf, tennis, polo, riding, motoring, 
Old Mexico close at hand. 

Winter excursion rates now via 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific 
lines. Stop-overs on all tickets. 

Send for profusely illustrated book. 
Mail the coupon today. 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


| Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, l 
| 501 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Ariz. 





Please send me your free book, | 
**Man-Building in the Sunshine- 
Climate.” 
| Name. | 
| A4dress 115 








EARN YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP .,2%.. 


izing a small party. Write for particulars to 


STRATFORD TOURS, 452 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


. nb H 
Earn Your Trip to EUROPE 322° ne 
bers for one of my _tours. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s Tours, Inc., East Orange, N. J 








For Tours and Travel and other Classified 
Advertisements see next page 





The Outlook for 


Real Estate 
New York 


Half a Dozen Congenial Neigh- 
bors Who Desire Homes from 


$30,000-$50,000 


can obtain benefit of a special open by 
communic ating z with the undersigned. I have 
had 28 years’ experience in real estate, and 
with a group of friends I am now developing 
what I consider will be the best section for 
$30,000 to $50,000 homes in the New York 
suburbs. Iam building my own home there. 
Address 8. L. A., 2,690, Outlook. 


North Carolina 
FOR RENT 


In Pine Bluff, North Carolina 
Seven-room bungalow, completely furnished, 
all modern conveniences, garage, servants’ 
uarters. $700 for season, six months. Address 
B. H. Roperts, 414 N. Perry St.,Titusville, Pa. 


368 
Tours and Travel _ 
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NORTH AFRICA, SPAIN 


With Dr. George H. Allen 
Small party sails from New York 
January 7, 1926 


— EGYPT — 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, GREECE, ITALY 


Sails from New York January 16, 1926 
Both tours include the 
cruise of the Lotus, our own 
private steamer on the Nile. 

Write for illustrated booklet, now ready: 
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BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 


from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


TRAVEL IN 1926 


ROUND THE WORLD, January 6, 
1926, with Arthur K. Pec 
O EGYPT, January ts 1926, with Profes- 
sor Albert E. Bailey 

TO NORTH AFRICA, Pieunry 25, 
1926, with Albert Ant 

TO THE HOLY L LAND. ADiil 8, 1926, 


with Bishop Shayler of Nebrasl ka. 
TO EUROPE, March 6, 1926, eastbound 


by the Mediterranean route ‘with shore 
trips at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, and 
Monaco (Monte Carlo). 

Send for the booklet that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-A Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


aw <S3 

















A Mart of the Unusual 


ANTIQUES for HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Furniture, mirrors, clocks, 
hooked rugs, prints, pewter, trays, samplers, 
pink lustre, quis Stiegel and pressed glass, 
silver. List. M. i. DODGE, Pawling, N.Y. 

Made to 


Knit and Crocheted Articles “pce.t 


at reasonable rates. Write for information. 
Mrs. J. B. Merriam, Chariton Depot, Mass. 

















STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thon- 
suds of Ou Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer. 





PERSONAL STATIONERY — Time to 
order Christmas boxes now. Using a 
paper and boxes, no change in price, $1 
icks, Stationer, "leacodon Center, 


PERSONAL stationery—25 calling cards, 
200 sheets bond paper, 10 envelopes, $1. 
Nadolny, Box 583, Tarrytown, N. Y. 





_ EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, gemqeens, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes 8t., Providence. 
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HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





COOK—Good cook and manager who will 
launder finer household linen. Pleasant young 
Scotch maid also employed. Permanent home 
two miles back of Hudson. Kindly write, giv- 
ing references in- detail, P. O. Box 105, 
Irvington- ou-Hudson, N. ¥. 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. Position guaran- 
teed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent ov 0r- 
tunities. Write for free booklet C ie 
ptanderd, Business Training Institution, But. 

alo. 


GOVERNESS—A woman with sympathetic, 
intelligent understanding of children to care 
for two little gir is, four and six, in suburban 
home. Must experienced in physical care 
and able to direct and enter into normal chil- 
dren’s activities, outside of their school and 
kindergarten work. Resident. MKeferences. 
Satisfactory compensation. Interview re- 
quired. Mrs. Edwin C. Slater, Rockledge 
Drive, Pelham Manor, New York. 


Bones NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessar We train you by mail and put 

ouin touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living. interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 

“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite Y-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no on rience necessary. Ex- 
clusive territory lotor Products Co., 1760 
Lunt Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED, housekeeper. A person of expe- 
rience and refinement to take charge of large 
private house in New York City. Highest 
references both as to character and ability 
required. Apply to Miss Gertrude Moore, 
Roow 1416, 25 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED—Mother’s helper or nursery 
governess, New York. Assist chamberwork. 
Good home. Must be fond of children. 6,482, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Woman of refinement and ex- 
perience as mother’s helper in family of sev- 
eral children. New York suburb. Salary $70. 
Reply P. O. Box 286, Short Hills, N. J. 





_ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Proof reading, 


AID in research work. 
6,489, 


typing manuscripts, etc. References. 
Outlook. 


COLLEGF-bred, experienced governess 
wishes position with amily going abroad. 


Highest references, 6,474, Outlook. 


COMPANION-housekeeper for elderly lady 
by middle aged woman. Refined. Reference. 
Will go South. 6.485, Outlook. 





DARTMOUTH junior would aa South as 
tutor or companion FOR EXPENSES. 6,486, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED, educated,capable woman 
as companion for elderly lady. Reading, 
shopping, traveling, light housework. Refer 
ences. 6,488, Outlook. 

HOUSEHOLD manager, 52. Refined, tact- 
ful. Supervise w idower’s home. children, 
servants. Lewis trained. —— Ret 
erences exchanged. 6,491, Out 

LADY of culture and refinement as head 
in motherless household. Trained linguist, 
musician, and needlewoman. References. 
Apply Plaza 0341, New York, 2-3 p.m. 

MANAGING housekeeper. Experienced, 
educated, refined. 6,478, Outlook. 

MOTHER’S helper or companion. Capable, 
well-educated Protestant woman would assist 
with grown children or help in home. Mod- 
erate salary. Country preferred. Best ref- 
erences. 6,493, Outlook. 


REFINED middle aged woman, position 
my No laundry, heavy cleaning, or 
children. Excellent references. 6,480,Outlook. 


REFINED woman desires position as com- 
panion to young or elderly woman: wouid 
manage househoid, do secretarial work. Ex- 
cellent references. 6,483, Outlook. 

TRAINED church worker desires position 
as comqenien or secretary. Will travel. 6,462, 
Outloo 

WANTED, by elderly couple, position as 
caretakers. References. 6,484, Outlook. 

“YOUNG G MAN desires part-time work in 
exchange for home. Agricultural college 
aud university training. Student of politics, 
law, and religion. Editorial experience. 
6,487, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital. 307 Second Ave.. New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance aud given a 
monthiy ailowance of $10. For further pat 
ticuiars audress Directress of Nurses. 


UNUSUALLY comfortable accommoda- 
tions offered a nervous or convalescent patient 
in doctor’s own home. Finest medical atten- 
tion. under own physician’s direction if de- 
sired. Further ao ae and references 
furnished on request. 8S. Mary Ives, M.D., 
230 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 


LADIES—Let Patricia Dix help you with 
that next club or study paper. Iuforma- 
tion upon request. Rates reasonable. 6,298, 
Outlook. 

SPEECHES, club papers, debates, promptly 
elaborated. Authors Research Bureau, 50u 
Fifth Ave., New Yo 

WA aenn-eaen companjon for South- 
ern trip. Dutch treat. 6.494. Outlook. 








Explore the Libyan Desert 


with Major W. T. BLAKE, F.R.G.5., late 
RK.A.F.,; who is organizing small expe- 


ditions this winter to the 


OASIS OF SIWA 


Write or call for full pogtentees, 

graphs and a film of the trip shown on 

application to 47 Piccadilly, London, Eng. 
TRAVEL 


EUROPE ‘fipy 1926 


Conducted Parties. Independent Tours 
MotorTours. Select Service. Lowest Rates 
EGYPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 
Feb. 20 & Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 


STRATFORD TOURS *%(s- 


Special private tour to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


January 16 Party of 8 
Also Ideal Summer Tour of EUROPE 
Reser Tours, 1718. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EARN FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 


Tour prices reasonable. Write for par- 
ticulars to EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 
lne., 59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


Photo- 

















on end. 











° Unique Adventure Tours 
SouthAmerica visiting the unusual 
Jan.-Feb., 1926. Select Party. Booklet “ T.’ 
Le Koy Tours, | West 47th St., New Vouk. 











Board—Rooms 


Wanted Boarders. Private home. 


Tidewater, Va., “‘ Newstead” 
Nuttall, Gloucester Co., Va. 











____ Apartments 


pantes —Inexpensive furnished 
apar (nens in New York City. 2 ladies 
for 2 or 3 iths. 2 rooms, kitchenette, 
bath. Mrs. E. “SHELTON, Stratford, Conn. 


THE OUTLOOK 








In writing to the above 


or small—that will 
address your inquiry to 








Down where the Gulf Stream turns 
winter into summer—where you can 
swim and golf and motor, or just bask 
in the sun, all through the cold months. 


It’s a real saving to go South if you live where the 
mercury scarcely raises its head above freezing for months 
Think of the coal bill you won’t have to pay. 
To say nothing of what you’ll save in wear and tear on 
vour furs, disposition, and rheumatism ! 


If you think of going South, consult the resort advertise- 
ments in The Outlook. Or let us suggest a hotel—large 
meet your requirements. 


Simply 


HOTEL and TRAVEL BUREAU 


At your service without charge 


120 East 16th Street, New York 
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